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CHAPTER Ix. 


Ir is probable that Daisy and Pansy would 
have missed Mr. Darby’s frequent companion- 
ship much more, and that their enquiries to 
their governess would have been still more 

rplexing than was the case, but that the very 

y after. the rector’s proposal tidings came 
trom Lady Dacres that she was returning in a 
week’s time, and that the Castle would be filled 
with guests, 


The children were wonderfully elated, though 
terribly afraid of ,their stepmother ; they had 
a real, childish love of gaiety, and the thought 
of the company and. an expedition to Mon- 


she have chosen she would have continued that 
rae gr much longer, for although 


nature fanci 
a had a nameless d ‘of Lady Decves, 
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which absence had strengthened instead of 
weakened. 

She had never forgotten that episode of 
Guy Ainslie’s letter ; and an awful terror had 
fixed itself on her thatthe words Lady Dacres 
spoke concerning his engagement had a very 
different meaning from the one she had then 
— to them, 

t was impossible that Guy Ainslie had been 
engaged twice, therefore Lady Dacres meant 
that she herself was se ted from him by an 
obstacle. Oh! horror. She had added she 
h the obstacle would be removed. 

ould it be that after selling herself for 
gold she could actually look forward to her 
oa death as restoring her to her old 
lover 

Two people had warned Lilian against my 
lady on two different occasions. Both must 
have been sincere. 

The man who had loved her could not have 
accused her falsely, and Archibald Darby was 
of too chivalrous a nature to wrong any 


The double warn 





woman. ‘ as 
rang unpleasantly in 
poor Lilian’s ears, an oho Gaol’, with. all 



















her heart, the return to thejCastle of its mis- 


tress. 

After all, her fears seemed groundless. Lady 
Dacres came into the school-room, looking 
more beautiful than ever, and Lilian saw at 
once that she was brighter and happier than 
she had been. when she went away. 

She kissed her step-children, and shook 
hands with their governess, 

‘* You look flourishing, MissGreen! Well?” 

The ‘‘well’’ was so determined that poor 
Lilian blushed. 

“ Am I to congratulate you?” 

** Please not!” 4 

‘* You don’t mean to say it isn’t settled yet? 
Why he seemed in such a hurry!” 

Pansy and her sister had escaped. They 
never cared to linger long with their step- 
mother, naturally, perhaps. 

‘*It will never be settled as you mean,” 
per ialien, gently. ‘Please do not speak 
of it!” 

‘You mean yon have refased him? "’ 

“I did not say so, my lady!” 

“Well, you are a very foolish girl, and you 
have made me tell f untraths!”’ 
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“yo” might serve as foils to her owm brilliant be | fair fage and dark blu eyes to haunt. 
“You! Of ¢oarse, when I went to see the weeahings beauty? For a moment this idea | him. Ajone with the guilt of Burder, a they 
Ainslies, Kate was loud in her inquiries after | crossed Lilian’s mind; then she grew pale as | told him, on his soul! 


you. Wanted to know if I didn’t find you a 
treasure. Of course I told her you were @ 
treasure, of which the Rector would very soon 
*eP Oh, Lady. Daores! 

. EY acres! ”’ 

“Don’t yoswant to hear what she said?” 

“Tf you please! If it isn’t a secret!” 

‘*Sho said you were much too young to go 
throuptr the world atone; and that she was very 
glad you would have someone to protect you!” 

“ She is very kind! 

‘Kate is always kind,” and my lady gave a 
strange, heavy sigh, “and her advice is very 
good if one can only follow it!” 

“Tt must have been pleasant for you to see 
Beckenham again.’ 

“ Why ?” very shanstiy, ‘Who told youI 
liked it?” 


: i 
‘You told me yourself it was your old j 


home! ” 

“It doesn’’ do to revisif old haunts, Misa } 
Green! ” said'my lady, and her yoice was'fall 
of quiet sadness, “I sleptone night at Lecken- 
ham while wo pe was in yee and be 
declare to you myself to sleep!” 

She hurried oat of the room then, as tho’ 
half ashamed of her confession, and Li 
was still wondering at it; When another visitor 
honoured. the sehool-room—no less a persom 


than Sir John—who came in with a iit _ : 
clinging to each; hand. ; 


It dawned on the governess then that he. 
love his children pee es him immo 
his idolised wife wh a 


death. She felt 7 though — yee 
sinking through the grotin reg? 
drawing-room faded from her view, and in 
fancy she saw herself again at Earlsmere 
listening to a man’s impassioned love story. 
And what had wrought this change?” Simply 
that the door bad opened to admit the gen 


| men, and that among Sir John’s honoured. 
Lilian recognised the man who had 


ests 
wooed her in the days of her prosperity—Sir 
Ronald Trevlyn, Baronet, of Trevlyn Court. 





CHAPTER X. 
To go back for a brief fe to. that short 








into her own hands; whet, by the 
Cai Beaumonf\.and Mr. 

ad men of the world 
come to no 


autumn day when Lilian Fart. standing fate 


, clever, 
they were, could c 






d 
/mo Bome on carth, 
one . in ibe dear, spar : 





showing his affeet 
“Well, Miss sonal % heat, un 
“and how have il on? Lipman : 


kind of summer have you's 


Lilian answered’ eos ad been 3 


very es eS —_—S 
hand, and pressed 
“You must 


dear young oe indy,” he 4 
never thank you. 
poor little girls; 
tures, so- happy and 
don’t find ——— vi 


oe met 
never find it tronblesome to 


*¢ am, very tent 
me!” 


* Ah!” and he ‘was silent for ® minute. 
“Well, I told May Aimaliesme 











great deal for sending you here, I wish my |-* 


wife liked childgen.” 


A little silenga, and then, 
grace which told o&his long ie Ee 


Lilian’s acceptanceof @ present, a simple 

of ivy in filigree silver, more tagtatal than 
valuable, and yet Sot whioh showed she had not 
been n forgotten. 

“From the children, you know,” said the 
baronet, kindly. ‘*f hope I shall see you in 
the drawing. room sometimes, Miss Green ; as 
a friend of my wife’s cousin you will always 
be welcome.” 

Lilian ex —_— that she os hardly claim 
the friendship of Mr. and Miss Ainslie; they 
had been very kind to her; that all, 

“ They’re kind to everyone, I think,” said Sir 
John, gravely. “ Calway detested the sontid 
of Guy Ainslie’s name Gntil I daw him, and 
since that I've felt he was a man I should be 
proud to call my friend. I've asked hith down 

next month, and T hope he'll eome,”” 

Exit the. baroitet and enter’ my lady's 

maid, with a message that she should expect 
to find Miss Green and the'ehildren in the 
drawing-room when the ladies came up from 
dinner. 

Poor Lilian, it: was a trial to her when, 
dressed in her plain black cashmere, she*fol. 

lowed her white frocke® its bate see 
She need not have feared | pa Py wy 
none of the ladies present dee it their boy 
to address the governess, ‘Lilian would be 
quite free to use her eyes and ears, and ‘the 
tirst thing that struck her was the pecaliar 
plainness of the guestx. Could Lady Dacres 
have selected her vishoge on purpose that they 


charge it. 

“Sir Ronald Trevlyn,” began Mr. Starils; 
as his friend signed. to him to tell the story, 
“*T have come here with Captain Beaumont 
to acquaint you with the news of yout he. 


| trothed’s death.” 


ea aeuanens, 
“ j a2: 
“We Trout not jest on such«a subject,” 
said the Captain... a eee 
clifld— the protect whi 
yor lit taken her own life, driven to it 
by the neglect of all truth and honour shown 
by yourself.’ 

* You spouk harshly, 

“ T do not stop to 


morning she was in t: of youth and 


he 
, beauty—to-night she ‘is and cold) the 
on 


hers. Lilian’s death lies at 
will have to answer to‘Lord 


our door, 
at the at 


He never waited for his answer, buttarned: 
on his heel and left the room, followed clo: ely 


or | day for his darl fate.’” 


to resent it, he was alone! 





Alone! Alone {with teermmnayy ot ots 


measure my words, This | D 


shadow of a sin resting on her name; but Sir 
Ronald mera ven’s sight, and before | 
the Great J ay soy lpr int owes pm 


4 


adopted skid | catches at a 





direetion—tho 


every 

est to find the remains of the 
one but they were never recovered, 

he ome — too fast for this to excite 


siamese the whole village shared the 
opinion of itr Martin and the Captain, that 


tleOf.Lilian Earl had me} her - nope gr 


| treacherous waters, And from 
Honest” voice theré rose a curse upon oe 
Ronald Trevlyn. 

For two months Sir Ronald lingered at the 
Court, boost the odiam which had fallen on 
him,as best he could, believing that in time 
the memory of Lilian’s tate and his share in 
“Then bie mother aod 

Then died almost suddenly, and 
Se te a was. 


For aide he had held to Treviyn with 
of @ drowning man who 


wien ae was end be ooased to srogt 





















f mud 7 ore 


by his friend. Before Sir Ronald had recovered |, a 
from the shock of the accusation sufficiently | 





conddant en aaa 


h fate. 
"The Court was elt for round sum, 
d off, a@ new wealthy 
ow Mo live in the house .once- 
mined for Lilian; while the baronet, with 
ine remained to him of the purchase-money 
‘is debts ¥ came up to London, 
, @ stain which rested on hic 
: ‘him a banned man in his. 
was @aknown to the comer of 













Soniiee enough, Sir 
great deal of trouble in 
which young lady should have the 


[honor of epee 3 , yy oe 


was a beauty- 
4. to spend his. 


pee He pe sane if nok ie 


life with a plain woman. 


Now per ype uk Ww. oted for their 
beauty, and so fe my od , and still the 
society pspers had not chronicled the baronet’s: 
engagement. 


It was late in Moy delene b he:became intimate 
ar the tn eB : sieitibp Son 
‘e@miration, «= © Ses . 


ra daea>wan'e anit to know, and 
LP eis eect wt Ronalé and the 


3a pebiio be’ nae 
In pa ido lwen ths hasbend’s friend and 
ivate ‘he. ‘Beeame: Vivipin's 


She ead the world of Londoit life, 


have = oF sore vette = the 
affection of ‘her heart ana ten aaa 
y were si on, who for 
so we wom te tae taunt ons 
erot ‘to op frjen@ahip's 


- “Do you know your hasband has thvited me 
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to Dacrés Castle ? * hie asked her one afternoon, 
when he rode Beside her éarriage in the park. 
“Has he? What did you sy?” 
“I Yeft ff opsn until you had endorsed his 
invitation, Shall I pert Lady Dacres?” 
“No, bat you will bore yourself.” 


our BOci 
acmeat E, Samteeat ee 
ned. ’ » my 
husband's “castle f¢ the dreariest place I ever 
saw. We spent the winter there, and it nearly 
killed me.” * po ae 
* Bat that was the hdnéymoon,” he said, in 


ight, bantering tone. ‘‘ Youd onght nof to 
have beh Ball Chex” , 

“ The honeym 
shall AH the house‘with company, Sir Ronald, 


and ‘will be'‘very weléome if you come; 
ony? ween you; 8 wil be very dull.” © 

“T am not afraid of that ; I shall come.” 

‘Phen I will invite Mivs Cash.” 

He shrugged his ders. 

“You ungrateful man! it is entirely for 
youre ‘ECad't endure tite fair Sophia 

« Then why iafliet her on me?” 

«Because rutiiour ‘tt that she is to 
be Lady Treviyn ;- and it wil! be a little 
amusement for‘tiie’ to watch the development 
of yourromance, When one is married and 
done ‘for one’s self match-making is a great 
resouree,’* He 

Sir Ronald did not deny the rumour she 
had allndé@to.- Vivian looked serious. 

‘Is itso?” sheasked, “Come, Sir Ronald, 
confide ‘im nie, “and T will Help ‘you to the 
utmost of my power You @on't know the 
interest I take in other peoplé’s love affair!” 

“IT sballenever have a lové affair. Lady’ 
ner do you despises man beeduse he’s 
poor?” 

No,”—thinking of one mar shélovéd, whom 
af mates Pat arecrsnes 

id not desp n is 
depressing.” é ' ” 


“And being poor, being out off pride 
from trade; what resource is there iat but 
to marry money?” 

* mieans, you contemplate sacrificin 
yourselt at the shine of the fair Sophia, She 

as t womty thousand a-year, I believe; 
‘won't be poor if: ae her.” mite 
ight into Vivian's 


Sir Ronald looked 8 
usky eyes, 2 d 
“ If erael fate debars mé from marrying for 
love—if she whom I ‘worsttip'is another’s—am 
I to blame. for consideving the: dictates of 
nag ey aie 
Vivian blushed. '‘O#eourse;(he meant her- 
self. ‘It never offends lv womds to be beloved. 
Lady Dacves might have felt affronted if Sir 
Ronalé: ha@ spoken of marrying someone as 
young aad beantiful as herself; but she could 
we uch consolation a6 Miss Cash’s 
“No; you are very rational. Then you will 
g0 down with dataitheChseieuektmoueh, and 
Miss Cast shall met you; she’s a great 
favourite with Sir Johu, I believe he some- 
times regrets that I do not resemble her.” 
Sir Ronald laughed. 
Be ente malts tonpensilite | *” 4 
. Cash was a young lady of near! 
thirty, of large Y cet tate 4 
entable 


fortune, and pre- 
8 family. Gir John and her father had 
been intimate, and the 
guardian. oShe was ; 


Spates aad ma 
sposition, 4 a eq’ ; 4 
There were many who though She would have 
made a ‘better | for Daisy and 
Pansy th Vivien Ormond. 
shared the. opinion ‘herself; 
bu the. game, eho was on friendly terms 
with the young and had visited her 
pretty a a eomnenn 
“ Of course, yow-will come to us, Sophia ? ” 
said Sir Joba, when the invitation was given ; 
Pree ase gros wikis delighted to renew 
onvil you,”’ : 
“Andiso someone else,” said his wife, 
arcbly, ‘ MisgCash, do you know Sir Bonald 


oon Was Over ‘ages before. I, 


Treviyn is coming to ws on ‘purpose to meet 
you?” 


“Tam he will bo there,” said the lady, 
complacently. ‘I like Sir Ronald, Lady Dacres;”’ 

“And he does something more than like you,” 
whispered her beautifal hostess. “Otr! Miss 
Cash, do take pity on our dullwess, aud settle 
the affair at the Castle, It would be a charm, 
ing place for a wedding! We huve a beautiful 
Church, the handsomest rector for miles round; 
oo Mtn Ape you Daisy and Pansy as brides- 
maids.” . : 

Well, no more was said upon the subject, 
but Sir Ronald ateompanuied Six John and 
‘Lady Dacres to the Castle; aud it was quite 
‘Settled that Miss Cash woald join the party in 
a day or two, 

The arrangement was a relief to Ronald 
Treviyn in the present state of his finances, 
“A month’s hospitality atsach a house as Dacre 
Castle was notto be despised. Amd then Sir 
John was @ generous, liberal host; my lady 
had the art of entertaining at -herfingers’ends ; 
and the woman he had made up nis mind to 
wed would be if ‘the sathe house, ready for 
‘him to expend all his eloquence om the woo- 
ing. He was a long time dressing for dinner, 
and his thoughts wandered from the present 
wooing to one that had been brief and hap- 
less, and which ha@ began and ended only a 
; fw months before; He had never:sorrowed 
‘tor Lilian Barl as Guy Ainslie had grieved over 
the loss of Vivian, but, in his way, ho had 
missed her. Hoe had never quiteforgiven her 
“for eséaping hitafor preferring an early self- 
sought "to life'at his side, ~ He knew in 
this heart that he had never really meant, after 
: Captain Bedumont’s tidings, to marry Lilian. 
The elopement once agreed to he would have 
‘known how to arrange a ceremony which 
while it seemed to the trasting girl a private 
mafriage would yet not make her-his wife, 
but leave him free to bestow that title upon an 
heiress, 

He never meant to have made Lilian Lady 
Trevlyn ; but he meant to have been. kind to 
ther, and to have loved her always as touch as 
it was in his nature to love anyone. He had 
felt sure | of “her consent, ‘and lo! she had 
escaped him, choosing'a means of escape whish 
left a lasting blight upon his mame in the minds 
of all Whe knew the story. 

She was dead! Her short life had ended 
‘months before. At most he had known her 
only ‘a° few weeks, and yet—how her face 
haunted him !—yet she had been dearer tochim 
than any woman. 

“ST wonder who shewas,” he thought, as he 
Yoana white tie cae A wm £ a 
grace and boawty were anything I have 
sgen this season. “She was nameless and ob- 
soure, and yet had she been presented at’Court 
all “Tjondon* weuld ‘have raved «about: her. 
Poor shild! ske must have cared forme, 
to take her own life just beondse she could not 
belong'to me before all ‘theworld: I suppose 
it ia better for me as itis, Such an entangle- 
ment might have hindered my wedding ; and 
mariage is an unfortunate necessity.” 

He wernt downstairs to dinner.’ He was the 
life and‘soul of that gay party, and yet all the 
while’ « girl’s fair face’ haunted: him;. ho 
seemed to see two dark blue oyes, and“ hear a 
weet voice asking him whether his love 
would last for ever. .° 

Alas! alas! it was bately:a year ago, and 
already that love’ was cold and deat: Already 
he wae wishing to give his name to another 


woman, 

Sir Ronald wondered a little that his hos- 
‘tes had not arranged for Miss Cash to arrive 
with him. ‘His destined bride being absent, 
he did not hurry to the drawing-room, bat 
@ntéred it witha stream of other men in time 
for coffee, His eyes wandered round the room 
es he sought Lady Daores, They soon dis- 
covered her on a sofa, and then they caught 
sight of another face, younger, and as fair as 
hers, a#@ for one moma2nt Sir Ronald desmed 
his eyes were playing him false, 

Was it—could it be? Were there two girls 





with that bright, ethereal beauty, those dark, 


expressive eyes? Was this only some perplex - 
ing resemblance to Lilian? or was it the reah 
Lilian herself, and had that story oi her death 
been @ maliciousfabrication ? 

Sir Ronald took a seat where he could com- 
mand a fall view. of the young lady, aud set 
himself to unravel the problem. If this were’ 
indeed Lilian—if she had deceived him and let 
him bear the reproach of driving her to de- 
struction unjustly—he would never forgive her ; 
he would gradge no time, spare no effort 
to ruin the girl who had dared to escape his 
eruel plans, If this were Lilian, then, indeed 
he, Ronald, was, ber sworn foe. 

But he was sure it could not be. Mr. Martin 
aud Beauntont were men of honour; 
they would not have come to him with a 
trumped-up story. Besides, the emotion in 

vtheir voices, the anger with which they spoke, 
all proved that they, at least, were convinced of 
the reality of Lilian’s death. 

An inquiry of his host for the children was 
Sir Ronald's firststep. Tie father, delighted at 
the introduction; ied up the little girls, ani the 
guest did his best to make friends with them. 
He was not used to children, but the little 
Dacres were very simple and intelligent ; they 
responded to his advances with frank cordiality : 
promised to show him the park and to take 
him round the picture-gallery. Pansy even 
included an invitation to the schoolroom to 
see her white kitten. 

‘‘ And how is it I never saw youin London?” 
asked Sir Ronald, when he found an oppor- 


ty. - 

“Oh! we stayed at home.” 

All alone? Poor little maids |’’ 

“Oh1 it was very nice. No, we weren’! 
alone; Miss Green took care of us.” 

“ She is your governess?” 

‘*Yes! Isn't shepretty?” 

* How can Itell! ” 

“ Why, you've seen her?”’ 

‘*Nol? 

‘““She’s over there, in a black dress; she 

always wears black because her papa died last 
year.” 

“Poor thing!” 

“She isn't poor,” protested Daisy ; ‘she is 
very happy, she said so the other day.” 

“ And you like her?” 

“To be sure. You see, we did have stitch a 
dreadful time before she came-—and ws ex- 
pected someone old and horrid.” 

‘+ Miss Green certainly is not old.”’ 

“No; nor horrid. I’m sure I shall never 
forget when she came last winter ; things were 

‘so black and she made them all so’ bright !’’ 

“ Daisy, you are disturbing Sir Ronald.” 
Of course the interraption came from Lady 
Dacres. Daisy and her sister looxed scared. 
‘Go back to Miss Green directly,” ordered 
the stepmother, ‘‘and tell her I think it is 
times for you to leave the drawing-room.” - 

“May I congratulate you?” whispered Sir 
Ronald, niischievously, when the children were 
out of earshot. 

“ What on?” 

“ Your children—they are charming little 
maids,” 

“I hate children, they don't trouble mo 
‘much, Fortunately, they have a rara avis of 
governess, who never wants any holidays.” 

‘* What an obliging person |” 

‘*Sue is peculiar altogether. She is quite 
alone:in the world, and as poor asa church 
mouse, and yet she refused most eligible 
offer the other day. I spoke to her about it, 
of course, and she had the impertinence to tel! 
me it was her own affair!” 

CHAPTER XI. 

Tur days that followed were full of care 
and perplexity for Lilian. She could not tel? 
whether Sir Ronald recognized her. 

The children had duly presented her to him 
whea he chanced to.meet them iu one of their 
rambles, and he had shaken hands ‘with her 
in a perfectly composed manner, He addressed 

‘her‘as @ stranger; only once dr twice he made 





an almost imperceptible pause'in speaking her 
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rame, as though it had quite escaped him, or 
were a matter of doubt. He declared he had 
lost his way, and attached himeelf to the 
schoolrcom party to be escorted back to the 
Castle quite as a matter of course, although 
Lilian showed pretty plainly he was unwel- 
come. 

‘* You will show me the way, won't you?” 
he said, pleadingly to the little girls, ‘‘ Misa 
Green,”—to Lilian—“ you won’t enjoy your 
own luncheon if youthink of me wandering aim- 
lessty about without any.” 

He talked chiefly to the children daring the 
walk, but as they were nearing the house he 
suddenly asked Lilian, — 

‘Where you ever in Blankshire, Miss 
Green?” 

‘IT have been very little in England,” she 
returned. ‘ I think I know no county really 
well except Monmouthshire.” 

He looked at her a 

‘Did my question offend you?” 

* Not at all. Why do you ask?” 

‘** Because, pardon me, you did not answer 
it,” and then he devoted his attention to the 
children, leaving the governess to. digest his 
words. 

It was not a pleasant prospect they had oon- 
jured up. 

If he, indeed, recognized her, it was in his 
power to tell her whole history to Lady 
Dacres ; and Lilian realized sadly that things 
would look very black against her. An im- 

st r, a pretended suicide! Sir Ronald might 

escribe her by all these names, if if seemed 
good to him. 

Miss Cash’s arrival created a diversion, 
From childhood she had visited at the Castle, 
and the little girls knew her well. She 
managed to spare time to come pretty often to 
the schoolroom, and she was. very kind to the 
beautiful, fair young governess. 

“You look fagged to death!” she said, 
coming in late one evening, on her way > Ler 
own room. “Miss Green, I shall tell Lady 
Dacres that you are overworked, and need a 
holiday.” ‘ 

“Please, don’t,” said Lilian, piteously. 
4* Oh, Miss Cash, promise me you won’t!” 

“Of course I won’t, if you ask me not; but, 
seriously, you look quite ill!” 

‘*T am a little tired.” 

“ Children troublesome ?” 

“ Oh,no!” 

‘* Private troubles, eh ? Or are you suffering 
from the English complaint called home- 
sickness? Come, tell me !” 

‘I could not suffer from that, Miss Cach.’’ 

“ Why not?” 

** T have no home to long for!” 

‘‘No home at your age! Why you look a 
perfect child!” 

‘*T am nineteen!” 

** And you really have no home?’”’ 

‘€ So really, that if Lady Dacres insisted on 
my taking a holiday, I should only go into 
lonely lodgings! I am happier with the 
children, Miss Cash, than alone in London !’’ 

‘But haven’t you any relations? ” asked 
the heiress, bluntly, 

‘* Not one in the world!” 

Sophia was touched. She bent over the 
bowed head and kissed the fair, white brow. 

‘You are like me. I have neither kith nor 
kin. Bat, Miss Green, there is a relationship 
nearer than father or mother, brother or sister, 
and I hope you may choose to fill it to some 
good man. I have heard that the decision 
rests with you.’’ 

Lilian blushed. 

The heiress continued,— 

“ When one is alone in the world, marriage 
isa terrible temptation. Miss Green, won't 
you congratulate me cn yielding toit?”’ 

The girl smiled.. No thought of the truth 
came to her. 

‘* Are you going to be married? I hope you 
will be very happy, I am sure, Miss Casb.” 

“ And you don’t ask me whom I am going 
to make happy. Come, guess!” 

“I know so few people,” said Lilian, ap>lo- 
getically, *‘I really can form no idea.”’ 





“Well, it is no secret, though it was onl 
settled this afternoon. Everyone knows 
about it; and Lady Dacres is busy aor | 
my wedding. As I used to be a kind of ward of 
Sir John’s, she is good enough to wish me to 
be married from the Castle.” 

A faint dread seized Lilian ; not for herself. 
All love for Ronald Trevlyn had died out of 
her heart long ago, bat she was full of pity 
for the generous woman before her. hat 
would her life be like linked to Ronald’s? 
Py have a bof me er oe i pa said, 

ping against hope she was mistaken. 

‘*T am to be Lady Trevlyn!” 

Lilian turned so white that a momentary 
suspicion crossed Miss Cash that her lover 
had been flirting with Lady Dacres’ pretty 
governess. 

‘* What is the matter?” she asked, sharply. 

“ Nothing, exceptarain in my side. I often 
cy it at vate en I am over tired.”, 

“ i ion ” 

“Very likely. Shall you live at Trevlyn 
Court when you are married, Miss Cash?” — 

“Oh dear, no; the Court has been sold 
months ago. Sir Ronald is about as poor 
as a church mouse; but then, you see, I am 
pe \ so we shall get on pretty comfort- 
ably ” 

“I hope you will be happy.” 

“I hope so. They say marriage is a lottery ; 
but I don’t think either of us are romantic, 
eo se are old enough to “g “4 our — 
minds,” then, quite forgetting the suspicion 
which had troubled her, she kissed the gover- 
ness affectionately, and bade her good-night. 

“She will be his wife,’’ thought Lilian. 
“Lady Trevlyn; rich, courted, honoured; 
but, oh, I pity her! I would rather be as I 
am, nameless, poor, and obscure, than be Lady 
Trevlyn, for he will break her heart! He 
pretended to love me; he tried to lure me to 
my ruin. He is hard and cold; there is no 
pity in his nature!” 

She spoke the words half aloud in her 
agony ; a struggle was going on in her heart. 
Miss Cash had shown her many a little kind- 
ness; she of all the party at the Castle had 
been the only one to remember that the 
governess was young and gently reared, with 
tastes and feelings like their own. 

Heiress though she was, she had found time 
to spend many a half-hour in the schoolroom, 
and to do much to brighten Lilian’s life; and 
now the girl heard she was to be married to 
a man utterly unworthy of her—who would 
embitter her whole future! 

No wonder she longed to go boldly to Miss 
Cash and warn her of the character of her be- 
trothed—no wonder that in her emotion she 
spoke her opinion of him alond! 

‘“‘ A very pretty sentiment! ’’ said a mocking 
voice in her ear. ‘‘ Pray were you imparting 
your opinion of me to my fiancée? I see that 
she has just left you.” 

Sir Ronald was at her elbow. He had 
entered, unperceived, in time to hear her last 
words. 

There was a look of bitter anger upon his 
handsome face. He was not in a passion ; his 
displeasure was that cold, determined rage, 
which is more vindictive than the fiercest in- 
vectives. 

“I did not impart my sentiments to Miss 
Cash,” returned Lilian, proudly. 

‘* But you mean to?” 

She was silent. In very truth she had been 
deliberating that question within 

‘Tt matters little,” said Sir Ronald, mock. 
ingly. “I am a gentleman and a baronet. 
My whole life is open for her inspection. 
Do you think she would believe accusations 
launclied at me by a nameless ingentey by 

All doubt was solved then. He had recog- 
nized her; he knew she was his sometime 
an girl men had once called Lilian 

ar. 

Was he thinking of the days when she had 
been his own, when it had been his right to 
take what kisses he pleased from those fall, 
arched lips? 

Was he contrasting her girlish grace, her 





fair ethereal loveliness, with the robust form 
and plain face of his heiress. ? 

“The farce had better end now!” he said, 
roughly. ‘You are the girl Lord Earl tried 
to palm off upon society as his daughter. Your 
name may ; I can’t exactly prove 
that it is not, but I know enough of your past 
history to make Lady Dacres consider you an 
unfit inmate of the Castle. You are in my 
pore: Lilian. Do you hear? In my power 

or all time! ”’ 

She looked at him, and her heart sank, As 
hyped aod oe a the nether millstone as seek 
it at his ds! 

One wild longing came to her that Guy 
Ainslie was at her side, one vain regret that 
Archibald Darby, who loved her so truly and 
so well, was not there to cope with her enemy ; 
= she summoned her courage and turned 


“TI have never injared you, Sir Ronald— 
— once. Why should you seek to blight 
my life?” 

“You were mine!” he said, ly ; 
‘* you were mine, and you esca me!” 

‘“* Say, rather, that when I lost name and 
fortune I lost your love, too,’ she corrected 
him, “Love dol call it! It can never have 
Semney ed. that name,or you would not¢hreaten 
me ” 

I was love!” said Ronald, fiercely; 
“such love as I have never felt for any other 
creature. If you had been Mise Earl—if you 
had married me—I should have been a different 


man!” 

The words were from him in his 
anguish, The veins out upon his fore- 
head like thick le cords. 


Lilian realized dimly that he had loved 
her—loved her as much as men like him can 


do. 

“I would have married you,” she said, 
faintly. “The rupture of our engagement 
came from yourself, Sir Ronald.” 

“You would have married me, but you de. 
manded a grand public wedding, a luxurious 
bridal!. You would not be content with love; 
you could not trust me!” 

She sighed. She had been very near 
trusting him; but she had never regretted not 
doing so, not even during those dreary weeks 
in London. Since she had seen him again 
she regretted it still less. 

“Tt was best for you,” she said, quietly. 
‘*T left. you free—free to win a wealthy wife, 
as I hear you have done.” 

i left me to bear the burden of your 
! ’ 

** What do you mean?” ; 

“Tt was highly melodramatic, no doubt, to 
commit suicide,” he said, with a sneer; ‘‘and 
that high flown captain and the fool of a 
lawyer were quite taken in by it. Of course 


laid your sin at my and 
reached at me for half-an-hour—declared I 
driven you to it.” 


“TI never thought of that,” she confessed. 
‘* Life was very hard to me. I could not live 
upon their charity. I could not come to you. 
The only thing I thought of was to dis- 
appear! ’’ 

“Ay, without thinking who was to bear 
the odium of it! That's just like a woman— 
selfish to the core !”’ 

“ Bat it has not hurt you! ’’ she persisted. 

“It has made me an alien from my birth- 
place, .Theidiots round Trevlyn chose to look 
upon me as your murderer. As soon as my 
mother died I sold the Court.” |; 

He did not tell her that. his difficulties 
necessitated this step even more than his un- 
popularity, but such was the case. 

‘*T am very sorry,” said Liliav, gravely. 
‘All I wanted was to go away, and be no 
trouble to anyone. I never thonght of bring- 
ing annoyance on you.” 

*‘ And you have done well for yourself. I 
stumble on you at the most luxurious house 
in the county, among the aristocracy.” — 

‘‘ Among them, but not of them,”’ _. 
Liliav, in a low yoice. ‘* Homeless, friend- 
less, the shadow of the past upon me; behind 
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me a past I may not own; in front nothing 
but one vast loneliness! My lot has little 
enviable in it, Sir Ronald! ” 

“They tell me it is not so—that you have 
found someone willing to overlook your want 
of birth. I hear you are to be Mr, Darby’s 
wife!” 

The girl raised her dark blue eyes to his 
face, but she spoke mo word. ; 

4‘ Tell me,’’ cried Sir Ronald Trevlyn, “is 
itro? Are youtobe Mr. Archibald Darby's 
wife?” 

«“ What right have you to ask it?” 

“ The right of loving you,” he almost bis:ed. 
‘*Good Heavens, Lilian! do you think I 
will stand calmly by, and see you the wife of 
another man?” 

** How could you prevent it?” 

“ You had better not try me too far. Doyou 
think a word whispered in Lady Dacres’ ear 
will not change the consideration in which you 
are held? ‘Aclergyman can hardly pardon an 
acted lie, a wilful fraud, and you have been 
guilty of both.” 

‘*I think he would pardon them,” remember- 
ing the Rector’s wooing. “I fancy he is tco 
strong and noble himself not to be ready to for- 
give one who erred through ignorance.” 

“And you mean to marry him if he will 
have you, after he hears the story of your life?” 

‘‘T repeat, you bave no right to ask such a 
question. You are Miss Cash’sfuture husband, 
not mine.” 

Sir Ronald laid one hand upon her 
shoulder, his hot breath fell upon her fair cheek 
as he cried passionately, — 

“I will not leave this room until you have 
answered me, once forall, Lalian—do you love 
this man?” gi 

“ No! ” rf 

The auswer was wrung from her in her 
fear ; in another instantshe repen‘ed it. 

Sir Ronald Trevlyn put his arm round her, 
and kissed her. 

‘* You are mine! Lilian, mice only. You are 
my first and only love; nothing in ,the world 
shall take you from me.” 

But the girl broke away from him in pas- 
sionate indignation. 

‘“‘ How dare you !,” she cried, ‘‘ how dare you 
insult me so?” 

‘*T love you.” 

‘*You choose a strange method of showing 
it. Once more, will you let me go?” 

“When you have answered one question. I 
thought I had forgotten you, that the memory 
of the reproach you had cast on me had 
banished you from my heart. I find itis not 
80; the witchery of your beauty still enthruls 
me. ‘Lilian, I must be your dearest love, or 
your most bitter foe! Speak, say but one word. 
Which is it to be?” 

And in the stillness of that midnight hour, 
in perfect silence, he waited for her answer. 
He felt pretty sure what it would be. 


(To be continued.) 








Don’r Comprarn.—Don’t complain of your 
birth, your training, your employment, your 
hardships’; never fancy you could be some- 
thing if you only had adifferent lot and sphere 
assigned to you. God understands his own 
er and knows what you want a great deal 

tter than you do, The very things that you 
most deprecate as fatal tations and ob- 
structions are probably what you most want. 
What you hindrances and discourage. 
ments are probably God’s opportanities, and 
itis nothing new that the patient should dislike 
his medicines, or any certain proofs that they 
are Nola trace to all such im- 
patience. Choke that devilish envy which 
gnaws at your heart because you are not in the 
same lot with others’; bring down your soul, 
or rather bring it ap to receive God’s will, and 
do his'work; in your lot, in your sphere, under 
your cloud of obscurity against your tempta- 
tions; and then’ you shall find that your’ con- 
dition is never opposed to your own good, but 
really consistent with it, 





HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Cyriz returned to the dining-room, with 
such a grim expression of countenance that 
Lady Somerville looked at him in surprise. 

“She wouldn't drink it?” 

He shook his head, 

‘*I didn’t ask her. I tapped at the door and 
got no answer.” 

“I daresay she was asleep. She seemed 
quite exhausted. I shal goin presently and 
propose to take her to bed.’’ 

Vere made no answer, and she thought him 
strangely unsymipathetic, especially when she 
went on to lament over Godfrey’s headache, to 
which he only responded with a grunt. 

“T never shall forget the fright I had this 
morning!” she said, with a sigh. ‘‘ Godfrey is 
so delicate, that I am always afraid some 
dreadful thing will happen to him.” 

‘* Creaking hinges last the longest.’’ 

** Yes; but those who are most prized’”’—her 
= growing soft—“ are sure to be taken from 


‘*Ah! but is he prized?” slightly elevating 
his eyebrows. 

“ More than I can tell you!” impressively. 
‘* Remember, we have no son, and he takes a 
son’s place,”’ 

“I never understand him. He always goes 
about with a dejected, hang-dog expression, as 
if he hated everyone and himself as well.” 

**Dejected! Yes; but ‘hang-dog’ sounds so 
very unpleasant,” she remonstrated, gently. 


“Poor fellow; he bas been so bitterly tried | 


that no wonder his high spirits were crushed. 
You can’t expect him to be always laughing, 
when a man has suffered such terrible bereave- 
ments.”’ es 

“‘ About his sister, I never knew whether to 
sympathize or not,’”’ sinking his voice. ‘‘Do 
you think she really died ?”’ 

‘My dear Mr. Vere, what are you thinking 
of? Of course she did. Why, where could 
she have been hidden all this while?”’ 

‘*He might have hidden her, if he had an 
object. There are no end of quiet corners 
where such a thing might be carried out.” 

“TI hope not,” with a little shiver. ‘ The 
idea is too ridiculous. What could have been 
his object?” 

“ Spite against Maltravers!” 

“But he was his best friend—and, pardon 
me, it seems quite absurd to discuss it 
seriously. Is there any girl alive who would 
allow herself to be hidden away in a corner 
for the best years of her life?” 

‘** Force might be used, if persuasion failed,” 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“Yes, if poor Godfrey were a Bluebeard, 
instead of one of the most amiable men alive. 
Do you know, that when our poor Lina died 
we trembled for his reason ?”’ 

“T don’t wonder,” with a kindly smile, 
“I remember her years ago, at a haymaking 
party, looking as bright and happy as the day 
itself. It was hard for anyone to lose her.” 

“ She was always bright, never a cloud on 
her fase. I suppose you came over with the 
Arkwrights? ” 

“ Yes, I was staying with them.” Afraid 
of pursuing that subject any further in Mr. 
Mallon’s presence he abruptly asked if Lady 
Somerville did not think the facial paralysis 
had disappeared most wonderfully ? 

**Tt was not facial paralysis exactly,” inter- 
posed Mr. Mallon, eager not to make himself 
out & prodigy beyond belief. ‘It was more 
like—like——” 


‘* Ah, I understand, I’ve felt if myself ”—a 
remark which would have nearly destroyed 
Cyril’s gravity, if he had been in a mood to see 
a joke, ‘*Dr, M ve always tells me it is 
an aggravated at of neuralgia, and that the 
only thing for it is plenty of support. I hope 
you have been taking champagne. And now 
I think it is time to see how our other patient 
is progressing,” getting up from her chair, 





and dropping her handkerchief ; which Vere at 








once secured, as it weuld give him en excuss 
for followitg her at ounce, instead of waiting 
for the others. 

He saw Lady Somerville and Meta go into 
the boudoir, then came in with the handker 
chief in his hand. 

“I think you dropped this!’ he said, on 
purpose to make them aware of his presence 
as his quick eye went round the room in 
eearch of Somerville. NeMa was lyicg cn the 
sofa, her lasbes wet with tears, her face 
flashed as if with recent agitation, and Cyril 
thought he understood it all so well as te 
stcoped to pick up something he had trodden 
on. ‘ Whose is this?” and he held it up. 

Lady Somerville looked round, as Meta 
exclaimed, — 

‘* Godfrey’s signet-ring ! How on earth did 
it get here?” 

‘* How very extraordinary ! ” said her mother 
“IT suppose he dropped it when we were a!) 
here before dinner. Nella, my love, you must 
have something before you go to bed.” 

“ I think Somerville must have taken it off 
on purpose,”’ said Vere, slowly. ‘‘His hand 
is scarcely so thin that it could tumble off by 
accident,” 

The pink deepened in Nella’s cheeks. 

‘* What does it matter?” and she raised 
herself on her elbow. Though he had wrong d 
and insulted her, the infinite pity of a woman’s 
gentle heart made her resolve to defend him, 
and not portion out her generosity in halves. 
“* Whether pulled off, or dropped, he will cer- 
tainly want it back again.” 7 

“ Shall I tell him that you return it?” 
fixing his eyes on her sternly. 

“Certainly not. Give itto Meta.” 

“Ah, perhaps it was to you he offered it?” 
turning to Miss Somerville as he spoke. 

‘*Oh, no,” she said, holding out her hand 
for it. ‘ He values it so much that he would 
not give it to any one,” 

“Not if he loved her to distraction?” _ 

‘*No, he must be further gone than he ever 
could be,” with a little sad smile, “ to come to 
that!” 

‘‘ Than he ever could be ?”’ with a glance at 
a who instantly got up feeling weak and 

izzy. 

“‘ How did you hurt your neck? ” asked Lady 
Somerville, as she kis:ed her affectionately. 

“It was an accident.” ; 

“ Somerville’s words,” thought Vere. “They 
got up the lesson between them. You never 
told us anything about your expedition,” he 
said, aloud. ‘‘ Where you met, or how you 
fared, or where this accident happened. It 
all seems wrapt in the profoundest mystery.” 

“ Poor thing! how could she tell us?” ex- 
claimed Meta. ‘She could not talk when 
she was fainting.” 

“No, but she could afterwards,” remember- 
ing how he had seen her in animated conver- 
sation with Somerville, clinging to his arm, 
and letting his eyes dwell with, as he called 
it, ‘‘ insolent admiration ” on her face, 

Nella leant against the table, feeling rathor 
like a hunted animal with those three pair of 
questioning eyes trying to drag her secret 
from her. > 

“TI was delayed on the road,” she said, 
slowly ; *‘ for a man whom I met, told me thera 
was a gentleman lying ill at the Fox and 
Hounds, who had been hurt by a fall, and co 
I went there to see, and found a dissenting 
minister ’—with a slight smile at the contrast 
they presented to her mind—“ instead of Mr. 
Somerville,” 

‘“‘ And where did you find him?” 

“ After that,” her lids dropping on her burn- 

cheeks, for it was hard for her to deceive, 
“ something startled Limerick, my reins broke, 


‘my whip was lost, and I never was 580 


frightened in my life.” : 
‘Poor child ! Meta, dear, take her upstairs. 
I think, perhaps, a cup of hot coffee would do 
her more ae than anything else,” seeing 
that her teeth actually chattered at the remem- 
brance. 
But Vere was inexorable. 





“ Where did you find Somerville?” 
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She looked over her shoulder as she went 
through the door, 

“Twas tearing along the road at a great 
pace, when I heard hoofs behind me, and he 
joined me jast outside the gates.”’ 

‘Then you don’t know any more about him 
than we do?” pursuing her across the hall. 

‘‘I don’t know why Pearl came homealone,” 
she said, wearily. ‘‘ At least, I don’t remem- 
ber.” 

‘* Don’t worry her about it now, Mr. Vere,” 
said Meta, surprised at his persistency. 
‘* Godfrey will tell us everthing to-morrow.” 

Yes,” he thought bitterly, as he followed 
his hostess into the drawing-room—“ one big 
falsehood wrapt_in a cover of truth to make 
it go down.” 

When Sir Edward and Mr. Mallon came in, 
Lady Somerville, who had found the conver- 
sation unusually diffienlt to keep alive, de- 
parted upstairs to.see after her beloved nephew. 

She found him lying on a sofa, pale and dis- 
bevelled, as if he had run his fingers through 
his} hair on purpose to make if stand on 
end—with a lamp by his side, and an uncut 
novel in his hand. 

She put her hand on his head, and gently 

smoothed his. hair, inquiring most tenderly 
after his health. 
_ He auswered less abruptly than usual, feel- 
ing the value of her affection now that he 
knew it to be forfeited, In answer to her 
questions he told her that his head throbbed 
maddeningly—which was true—and that it was 
not to be wondered at after his spill in the 
morning—which certainly implied a falsehood. 
Pearl had thrown him somewhere not far 
from Newington ; and when he recovered his 
senses he wai ‘all over the place ”’ 
looking for her, but the brute was nowhere:to be 
seen. . Utterly done for, he reached an inn, 
which he did not know at all—went to bed, 
and never woke till late in the afternoon. 
After [that he borrowed a ‘horse, and came 
upon Miss Maynard somewhere along the road, 
in a deplorable condition, as if Limerick had 
been down with her. 

“ You should have sent us word!” 

‘* You can’t expect a stunned man to act like 
oxe who has all his wits about him. I should 
like to have seen anyone writing letters after 
such .a spill as I had.” 

“Tt was not your fault, of course, bat we 


were so. miserably. frightened!” the tears: 


coming into her eyes.as she thought of Pearl 
with the empty saddle, 

‘ Glad to hear.it,” withasmile, “I didn’t 
know anyone cared enough about me to turn 
@ hair,”’ 

Godfrey!” in @ pained voice; “when you 
koow that, after our Meta, you, are dearer to 
us than anyone else in the world.” 

“Only dear as longas you know nothing 
against me. If you found out that I had com- 
mitted the smallest sin in the calendar you 
would instantly turn your most respectable 
backs on.the sinner.” ; 

“I wish you would not talk like that,” with 
& suspicion. of.a frowa on her usually placid 
brow; ‘‘I can't bear to hear you. iI know 
that you are far too honourable and high- 
principled ever to do anything really. disgrave- 
ful; and small indiseretions we must all be 
realy to forgive, as we lope to be forgiven.” 

‘My principles. forsook me with my first 
teeth, aud I haven’t got one of them left, Not 
my fault, aunt,so don’t shake your head: 
Place a man that. can’t swim in water, out of 
his depth, and he is sure to sink.'. That was 
my case,” 

‘*But.you hayen'tsuak!” with afond smile. 

‘* At least I ean sink no further,” his.gloomy 
eyes fixed on the fire, ‘I’ve meashed the bet- 
tom atdast.’” 


—_——— 


CHAPTER XXXxIx, 


‘tI woxpze what isthe meaming of Bomer- 
ville's turning up again!” said Vere, thonught- 
fully, as he tilted his chair back, rested: his 
feet on the stone coping, which surrounded ‘the 
tesselated tiles.ef the smoking-room fire, and 





comeged the ceiling. ‘Do you think he found 


* No, the odds are against it. He was never 
a healthy-looking fellow, but he looked posi- 
peg A ghastly when __e — in—just the sort 
of expression you could ‘imagine on:a poor 
devil who was going to jump from London 
Bridge.’’ 

“I wish he had done it! ” 

‘* What's the matter, old man? You are 
not yourself to-night,” and Vietor looked at 
him anxiously. 

“The matter ?—anyone could see it with 
half aneye. It’s a good thing we are off on 
Wednesday—’pon my word, I couldn't stand it 
much longer!’ 

‘** You’ve been awfully good to:bear it——”’ 

‘* Nonsense! I didn’t mean that,” interrapt- 
ing him, hastily. “ Nothing todo with you; but 
that brute makes me sick. I don’t think I 
shall have any peace of mind till I’ve given 
him a thrashing!” 

“You couldn't do it under his uncle’s roof ; 
and when we areclear of it, I shall be inclined 
to dispute the privilege.” 

“ What are the plans for to-morrow ?” 

*T’ve sent word to Joe Stephens to keep 
watch to-night—so long as Somerville:is here, 
I consider that we are pretty safe. If possible, 
I shall slip away early in the morning; but if 
Sir Edward hooks me, Danvers is‘to:go in my 
place. Poor little Robin evidently gavethem 
the slip yesterday ’—stoppitg to’ refill: his 
pi “and Pearl was sent home to throw us 
off our guard, whilst he was looking for ber.” 

‘Tf you think she isn’t found, 1 had‘better 
call in Scotland yard, and put them on ‘the 
track; but, tarningit over every way, I-don’t 
think Somerville would have come back. He 
would have been missing as well as his sister.” 

“He might be afraid of exciting suspicion. 
Remember, he does not know that we suspect 
him.” 

“He smelt a rat last Thursday. He’s sharp 
enough ; but whatever could induce him to 
settle hor down here, where everybody knew 
him, I can’t conceive.” 

‘* Although so near, it is out-of-the-way, 
and it gave him: the advantage of being 
able always to have her under his eye; with- 
out exciting rematk by long! journeys imto 
another. county.’’ 

‘‘Weare talking as if it were proved,” said 
Vere, ‘with a short laugh; ‘‘ when none of us 
have seen her.” 

“ Ieis proved ! ’’ said Victor, doggedly;—**not | 
such proof as would hold good in a law court, 
or justify us inapplying for a search-warrant, 
but quite en for people of common sense, 
Only think !” clenching his handwith the bitter- 
ness of unavailing regret, ‘if I had chanced to 
ride towards Alverley,instead of to Silcotes, I 
should have seen her as Miss Somerville did, , 
and brought her. home here in my arms.” ~~ | 

“Very jlikely}:you would have missed her. 
My cousin saw nothing of her.** * 

“ But Somerville evidently heard she was 
there, when he galloped ap the road like a mad- 


‘“« Gonfound him! I wish his mare had kicked 
his brains out,” said Vere, savagely. 

“ Hashe been flirting again with Miss May- 
nard ?” with a quiet smile. 

“I expect they'll make a mateh of it,” 
mbodily ; ‘‘and then he'll: break Her heart.” 

« If T were you, I: would prevent it.” 

« Easier said than done. Do you know where 
he was this evening, whén we wereisafely out 
of the way-at dinner?” k 

‘4In his room, taking care of his head.” 

“In the boudoir, takiag care of my cousin,” 

‘*By Jove, you don’t mean it!’ "his eyes 
wide with dismay, ~' 

“I saw them with my own eyes, and eamé 
away like a-shot!”’ eR 

“T should have done nothing'of the kind, 
but gone straignt up to them, asking blandly 
after his ‘headache. He! miust “have looked 
foolish, and that would have been something.” 

“No When a girl's in love, she 
swear the devil was'a saint.” 

“I said notliing about abusing him, Of 


it Bomerville had been down 





course, if you had tried that dodge, she would 
have been bound to stand up forhim; but you 
might have gone‘in, and shown them that your 
eyes were open.” 

“ And been thought a spy, perhaps, for my 


‘It doesn’t do to be too thin-skinned,” sen- 
tentiously. 

‘* It’s easy to talk” 

“But "deuced hard to do the right thing at 
the right moment. Letus come to bed!” and 
jumping up, Mr. Mallon lighted the two 
candles, ‘* Look here, ne a stood by 
me through thick and thin, and there’s nothing 
I wouldn’t do for yoa—you knowthat. Would 
you like me to give Miss Maynard a hint that 
Somerville’s a scoundrel? She think 
me impertinent, but she couldn’t say I was 
jealous.” ‘ ; 

“Thanks, ‘awfully. It won't do any good ; 
but you might try.” 

And with this‘small amount of encourage- 
ment Mr, Mallon had to be satisfied. ; 

The next morning, remembering that Cyril 
was going up to: town by the 10.15 train, Nella. 
por oy pg: Fr i | peg yer ara 


In this case, as in many others, virtue had 


ito be content with being ite own reward, for 
herself 


Vere in his bearing towards was like’a 
porcupine’ with all his quills standing on end. 
’ She might ask bim butter with an en- 
gaging smile, or look quite concerned 
Lady Somerville had given him too much 
cream in his coffee, but nothing softened him. 
He regarded her with as'stern anair as if le 
had been na and — an‘ incorrigible 
ickpocket ; though the 
Toumad to the dance at the Arkwrights' on 
Tuesday, he ‘hever tried to secure the first 
waltz, a3 had been his invariable habit when 


they wént to «ball together, 

hs er her its waxed 
low, but her pride rose , and in her eager- 
ness to show that she: not care “ the least 


bit in the world,” she almost attempted 2 

flirtation with Mr. Maltlous rt ole? Ih 

- SStaunch friend as ‘he-was to Vere, he felt 

somewhat inclined to second her efforts, be- 

cause he thought it was a pity that sucht ‘gocd 

things as a winning smile an@ a: 

glance should be thrown away’; aud, perhaps, 
# little r; he 

might not have resisted ‘the temptation of 

annoying him. We ! 

‘As usual, however, Godfrey was late, and 
came in looking white and haggard, just as- 
Cyril gotup and begged to be excused, as he 
must oy 3 


be off, sO aD IN e 

“Give my love to the old lady!” cried Sir 
Edward, cheerily ; “and 'tell her that she um: 
leave you her fortune if she bikes. ) kknow of 
a nice little place: tof far from. herd; with 

ital shooting, and Gust enowh land to 
induce you'to ruin yourself in- ‘farm- 
ing. Persuade her topart with a few of her 
guineas before it gets into the market.’ 

“Tf she did, the dry rot would get into the: 
house before I ever saw it,” he said, slowly. 
“I don’t think I-mentioned it:to you; that I 
was gaing +o — month.” aid 

Somerville eager glauce across 
table at Nella; at dhepresexved a brave frant;: 
and only Mr. Mallon, who was sitting by her 
side, saw that her hands wereelasped so tigntly 

, that her mailsiwertiwhites: o/s 
“ Dear me! thad' is, very sudden tit?” 


she heard Sir Hdward say ;/and said 
comasbianpaln snntalgrenay what, and Cyril. 


I a) GAs qos. Big 
“Yes; ib was only settled Jast night ; I've 
Ba, ROG i bent 


t the detter in my: pocket.’ 
o rrhen she ilaughed—e liktle: sterically, 
it sounded: to asif Lew as | 
on® creamy butters 2 66 * bol ony 
“ When come -back /F you, widl 
have - some’ girl owt there, with » 
ent skim £” no 


<< ¥es, when Looms back,” was the graveen 
Then the door shut, and she-felé. as ifthe 
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rcom were empty, because one man had gone 
out! As soon as she could move without ex- 
citing remark, she got up from the table, and 
walked out of the room, humming an air from 
Carmen. 
In the hall she hesitated, remembering that 
the housemaids would probably be still in pos- 
session of the bedrooms. MHearirg a a 
behind her, she hurried into the library wi 
the speed of a frightened rabbit, knowing that 
this was the last room in the house where she 
was likely to be disturbed. 3 
Sir Edward had his own private study, where 
he transacted any business that happened to 
turn up, either ‘with regard’ to his large estate, 
or his duties asa magistrate; and the rest of 
the family were decidedly quite the reverse of 
‘‘pooky people.” ©Meta sometimes read a 
studied ey "but the i t and 
studied any ut the Morning Post an 
the Bible. Therefore, Nélla félt safe when she 
had shut the massive mahogany door behind 


her, and found herself alone, with the well- ‘ 


lined book-shelves and the quaintly-carved 
furniture. 

She did not cry, but stood quite still on the 
hearth-rug before the glowing fire, her hands 
clasped together, her tearless eyes fixed on the 
red coals, Next month -he was going ; by the 
month after he would beyone! 

Whatever hole she got into by folly or gene- 
rosity she would have to scramble out of as 
best she could; for her unfailing helper and 
friend would no longer be thereto stretch ont 
a strong right hand. Only last night, if she 
had only known it; surely she might have won 
him over to stay.a little longer, or give up the 
mad project altogether! His manner had 
been very strange to Her ;-but that seemed al- 
ways the case now, ag if he were bitterly 
offended with her for obeying Meta’s urgent 
prayer. Hecould scarcely have seemed more 
angry with her if he had peered through a 
chink in the shutters, and seen her alone with 

Somerville in that hatefal house. 

It is always so in this world—the people you 
find pleasant as friends and companions, who 
brighten your life with occasional gleams of 
cheering sunshine, fall .away> like: leaves in 
autumn; whilst those lower your spirits 
by the mere tone of their “‘ How d’ye do,” stick 
to you like a: burr out of a thicket, 

If he.could only be content to stay in Ire- 
land+surely the Curragh was far enough off 
from: friends,-or cousins! The pay might be 
better in India, but he had never thought that 
Gissussediina future coon ce er oe 

© cab- 
bage-reses an@ hollyhocks in the prim little 
garden at Histone ; and now that he was going 
to marry one of the richest heiressesin Blank- 
shire, money'would be less necessary than it 
was before. 

Her: hand stole down to the chain which 
was hanging at her side—the tears came into 
her eyes, How good he had always been to her— 
better than any brother; and she bad often 
grieved him—often teased and plagued him, 
just to see how easily she could drive thecolour 
out of his honest face, and make his blue eyes 
flash fire, ' 

* When I.die,” she thought to herself, with 
that sudden longing for death which passes 
over the most worldly £oul in’ times of tronble, 
‘this shalb be buried with me; and when he 
hears thatI wished i:to ‘be so, he will know 
that I loved him in spite of everything, Oh, 
Heavens !:if hewould only believe it now!” 

She droppeddown:on her knees, and buried 
cher face on the crimson velvet covering of a 
sofa, tortured by jealousy of Dulcie Arkwright, 
and in the:depths of her own inner 
consciousness that if it had not been for God- 
frey Somerville she would never have had a 
rivalin Cyril’sheart. Pride would have kept 

from:all regret if she had not been able to. 
treasure this secret-conviction. It was like a 
nugget of gold; hidden awayin a miser’s cup- 
board—a souree of joy to herself, but never to 
be disclosed to'any eye but her own. 

Time passed on, but’ she took no count of it 


ing twelve, and the window being opened 
behind her at the same instant as the door. 

Afraid of moving lest Godfrey Somerville 
should be there, she kept quite still, though 
she wished herself safe in her own room; and 
atterly unconscious of her presence, Mr. 
Mallon, to her surprise, broke the silence, 

“ Well!” 

A rough voice answered from just inside the 
window: “I ‘watched ’em all night, so close 
that not so much as a weasel could ha’ slipped 
through without my hanging on to '"im——”’ 

“Tt isn't safe to stay here. Just tell me it 
as shortas youcan,” said Mr. Mallon, hastily, 
“and I'll hear the rest outside. Is there any- 
one in the house?” 

“Ay, they be there, sure enough. Least- 
ways, I saw the old woman with my own 
eyes, and she talked of the other. There's to 


morning. I madéa note of the time,” 
th three o’clock ! Who was she talking 

“This young gent here, with the taller-candle 
face, and the black eyes. They 
close together, and ’ad no idea 
at ’em, through the hedge,” 

“Hush ! someone is coming,” interrupted 
Mr, Mallon, in a whisper. 
yard—ask for my groom-—say you area farrier— 
and I'll join you directly,” 

Joe Stevens nodded, touched’ his fore- 
head, and disappeared. 

“ Three ‘o’clock |”? murmured Mr. Mallon, 
thoughtfully, as he softly closed the window 
behind his amateur detective. “At three 
prema my name shall be cleared, and Dulcie 
won'!’ 


Was speerin’ 


CHAPTER XL. 


Lavy Kinpensitzx was an eccentric o ld 
lady of immense wealth, who periodically 
took a fancy to some young man of her ac- 
quaintance, offered to provide for his future, 
and promised to make him her heir. 
As she was full of whims and eaprices, the 
favourite was sure to be out of favour before 
two yesrs had passed, and after having had 
his eyes dazzled by the prospect of unlimited 
riches, found himself not much better off than 
he was before. 

But if the old lady bad happened to ‘die, 
whilst he was still her adopted son, he would 
probably have succeeded t6 nearly the whole 
of her property ; so discontent was left him as 
a legacy, and @ tendency to covet what he had 
learnt to consider his proper share of his 
neighbour’s goods. 

Cyril Vere had no idea of the danger he was 
risking when he gave a thundering knock at 
the door of No. 15, Chesterfield-gardens. 

Lady Kindersley, a délicate old lady with 
a thin, aristocratic face, and fluffy white curls, 
which encircled her forehead beneath the 
folds of: her tulle cap, rose from her armchair 
as Cyril was ushered into the drawing-room 
ya solemn butler, and extended a tiny be- 
,maittened hand in cordial welcome. 

“I have to thank you, for taking the 
trouble to call on a solitary vld woman. Pray 








-sit: down? ’’ pointing to a high-backed chair, 
placed close to a roaring fire, ‘‘an@ tell me if 
there is anything I can do to forward your 
prospects in life, You are a soldier, I per- 
ceive,’ lookingathiscard, ‘A captain in the 
yal Irish Fusiliers.” 
“For the present,’’ with a slight smile. 
“ Nextimonth I exchange into the 3rd'Bengal 
Light Infantry and start for India.” - Z| 
“That must not be. . Excuse me, but miy 
curiosity does not arise from unwertby 
motives. What was vee reason for your 
wishing to leave England? 
‘There were @ good many, which Ineedn’t 
trouble you with,” flushing a little under her 
scrutinizing eyes. ‘‘The extra pay was natur- 
ally-a tion,’’ ; 
A emile flickered across the withered lips. 
her hands in herlap, the diamonds 
in hér risgs flashing'through her black mit- 


be a flitting at three o’clock on Wédnesday , 


t their heads | 


“Go to thé stable- . 


that morning, many years ago, when you 
saved a boy from drowning on the Devonshize 
coast?” 

“TI remember pulling Godfrey Somorville 
out of the water, There was nothing in that. 
I would have done the same for a dog.” 

‘There was this,” with gentle persistenoy. 
“ By your courage you saved me from a life- 
long nightmare. Ii you had not been there, 
and acted with such presenee of mind, I should 
have worried myself during all the snocecding 
years of my life over the hundred yards 
which intervened between me and the rock 
from which that boy slipped. You saved me 
from that uneasiness. and for that service I 
owe you a debt of gratitude,’’ 

“The service is not worth remembering. 
How bitterly cold itis!” trying to change the 
subject. 

“Yes, it is a very severe winter, bui we 
must be thankfal that the snow has kept off. 
When I was @ girl, I remember being cus off 
from all communication with the outer world 
for the space of six weeks. That would not 
be tolerated now.” 

“ «No, indeed. We go-ahead so fast that 
anything might happen in the space of six 
weeks, and it would be a bere to come out, like 
a second Rip Van Winkle, and find the world 
completely changed.’’ 

“ fave you any brothers and sisters? ”’ 

“No. I am the sole representative of a 
quiet old country parson, and his Lady-Boan- 
tiful wife. They live at Elstone, Rutlandshie, 
and care for nothing much beyond the bounds 
of the parish.” 

“Except yourself,” looking with admiring 
eyes at tbe soldierly figure and good-looking 
face just opposite to her,” 

He sbrugged his shoulders. “I’m afraid 
I’ve been a great disappointment to my father. 
He wanted me to preach, and I wanted to fight. 
Saving my country from an imagivary foe was 
more in my line than trying to save a soul, and 
making a bungle of it.” : 

‘*You haven’s.the face for a cassock,’’ with 
a slight smile, as she remembered somo pass- 
ing fancy of her youth, before she married the 
late Sir Charles. ‘ But that is no reason why 
you should be a soldier. Surely there is some 
other equally honourable career open to.a young 
gentleman of your position?” 

“My position, what is it? The Veres are 
of an old family, who transmitted their bluc 
Blocd with an empty purse.”’ 

* You will not be able to fill it in the army.’’ 
“‘T know that well enough; but [have learat 
to exist on little beyond my pay, and I amcun 
tent,’ 

“Do you make both ends meet?” with a aly 
twinkle in her eyes. 

A slight pause. ‘ Sometimes.” 

“What a pity it is! Here am'I, an old 
woman tottering on the brink of the grave, 
with thousands lying useless at the bank, and 
you with hand and head ready to make use of 
them, and yet you can’t, because you grudge 
me the pleasure of returning the servico you 
rendered me.” 

**Indeed I don’t,” with a-good-humoured 
smile. ‘*Tho next time Iam drowning I will 
let you save me with the.greatest pleasure—il 
you can, ” a 

“ Becanse you know I couldn’t, Captain 
Vere, I have been studying your face ever since 
you haye been in the room, and I.can sce that 
it is the face of an honest man!” she ex- 
claimed, impulsively. ‘I have been cruelly 
used by those I trusted best, I have been 
obliged to discard them one after another, till 
I am left quite alone; and solitude oppresses 








me, By. your own confession, yon have no 
binding ties. Your choice of a profession has 
estranged your father and mother——” ; 

“T aid not say all that!” hastily. : 
“No? Ithought you did; at least I infer 
that all their interests are centred in their 
parish, so that the presence of their son is not 
essential to their happiness. I have been 
making inquiries about you,”—with a little 
nod—‘‘ you must not be angry with me, Your 








_ ill she-was startled by the stable.clock strik- 


tens; she said, quietly; «Do you remember 


chief friends are the Arkwrights, with whom 
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my family have been friends for three genera- 
tions, and I am told there is a chance of your 
being more closely connected.” 

“There is not a word of truth in it!” with 
a frown. 

**Dear me! it seemed such a bappy coinci- 
dence, and I was so pleased t» hear that poor 
Miss Dalcie had fornd some consolation for 
her pret sorrows, She was very fond of Mr. 
Maltravers.” 

‘* She is as fond of him now as she was three 
years ago." 

“ But she could not preserve ths same affec- 
tion for a man who was accused of murder?” 

“Why not, if he is innocent?” raising his 
eyebrows. 

“Bat the dock—he actually stood in the 
dock,” in a tone of gentle remonstrance. 

*Ye3, and she would have given anything to 
stand by his side.” 

“Ah!” with a deep sigh; “there is but 
little maidenly modesty left.” 

“Tf you knew Mies Arkwright better, you 
would be obliged to confess that she was as 
near ‘the angels as it is possible for homan 
nature to be!” bis face kindling with enthu- 
siasm as he thought of her noble devotion. 

“You cou'd scarcely say more if you were in 
love with her. Come, Captain Vene, confess 
the truth, you are goiog to marry her!” and 
leaning forward, she laid her hand upon his 
arm, 

He looked down on it with a smile, thinking 
what a tiny thing it was to wear such big dia- 
monds ; and then, raising his eyes, looked her 
straight in the face, 

“ The dearest wish I have is to see her mar- 
xied to Victor Maltravers!” 

“Not after all tht has happened ! ” shrink- 
ing back in dismay. 

“Surely ; the more. unfortunate, the more 
beloved.” 

“Bat it would be such a dreadful thing for 
the Arkwrights.’’ 

‘*T don’t see it, IfI were Jack, I should be 
proud of it.” 

** But some people persist in thinking him 
guilty.” 

‘*Some people have a craze for sensation, 
and can't recover the disappointment of not 
hanging a baronet’s son on the yallows.” 

**T know a very good man,” with a solemn 
shake of her head, ‘‘ who thought the evidence 
went against him.” 

* And I know a very wicked one, who would 
have liked to hang him with his own hands!” 

‘*Dear, dear! how very shocking! For 
myself I can truly say that I always pitied 
‘him from the bottom cf my heart; and if he 
had been lodged in Newgate, I fully intended 
to go and see him.” 

**A good thing he did not know it, or he 
might bave been sorry to be let out,” a smile 
curling the tips of his moustaches. 

**Don’t laugh at me!” 

“Indeed, I woulda’st for the world!” in 
eager protest. 

“But you did,” shaking her forcfinger at 
hin. ‘ Youseem a warm partisan of this Mr. 
Maltravers.”’ 

**Yes. I did not know so much about him 
years ago, but now he is one of my best friends. 
I met him again in Ireland.” 

‘‘Dear me, I hope he will not take it into 
bis head to coms over here, It would be most 
disastrous if he and Dulcie met.”’ 

“ She will never marry anyone else!” 

‘‘Then she must die an old maid, which, 
anyhow, is a much better fate than being 
pointed at as the wife of a possible murderer, 
Have you no matrimonial views yourself?” 

‘** None,” looking over her white cap at an 
exquisite face by Greuza, which reminded him 
somewhat in outline and expression of Nella— 
that tormenting, fascinating little cousin who 
was destined to be the plague of his life. 

‘*By-and-by, perhaps, you will tell me. 
Aud now I wart you to promise me something. 
Will you take pity on a lonely old woman, and, 
whenever you are in London, make this your 


howe.” 


bat when I’m in Bengal your pretty little 
houss will be rather out of reach.” 

A cloud came over her face, 

*‘T hate India! All my life it has been to 
me like one large cemetery, which has swal- 
lowed up my best friends, one by one, Is it 
quite settled? ’’ 

“I wrote the letter last night—and that re- 
minds me ”—putting his hand into his pocket, 
“TI never posted it! What a memory I 
have!” 

She rose from her seat, and stood before 
him, a quaint little figare in black satin ard 
old point, with an expression of pathetic 
earnestness on her withered face. 

“You have not the frankness to tell me, but 
I have not lived so long in the world without 
gaining some experience of my fellow-creatures. 
You are going to India; first, because you 
cannot afford to live on _ pay in England, 
and you do not wish to be a burden on your 
parents ; secondly, because you have suffered 
some slight disappointment in love, and you 
want to put the seas between yourself and the 
girl you like best in the world.” 

He bit his lip, and looked over her head 
once more at that picture by Greuze. Nella's 
eyes seemed to reproach him from the canvas. 

‘*Ts this wise ?’’ she went on, softly, scarcely 
able to reach the point of his chin with her 
eyes, because he towered s0 far above her. 
‘Directly I looked upen your face, I con- 
ceived a hope that I had found a son to be a 
comfort to my lonely old age. If you go to 
India, I shall be dead before you ever come 
back, and the money which might have kept 
you here, and g:ven some pleasure to the last 
days of my life, can only be left you as a 
legacy !” 

Profoundly touched, he scarcely knew what 
to say. 

‘Indeed, you are very good, but I couldn’t 
touch it, I have no claim on you.” 

‘** You can’t help having it, but you can throw 
itinto the sea when you've got it. But as tothe 
other affair, I suppose it is some small mis- 
understanding which has parted you; and 
then when the poor girl is sorry for having 
grieved you, you won’t be there to kncw it, 
and she will break her heart.” 

“No chance of that,’’ with a sudden frown. 
“She will marry someone else,” 

‘“‘ Has she told you'so?” still iacredulous, be- 
cause it seemed to her, old woman though she 
was, that with such a face as his, which seemed 
the index toa noble character, if he won a 
girl’s heart once, he would know how to keep 


it. 

**No, but I am not blind!” 

* You are unlike most lovers if you are not,” 
drily. ‘‘The girl is Eleanor Maynard, I sup- 
pose, who was brought up in your own home, 
and now lives with the Somervilles?” 

He flushed hotly; and no other answer was 
needed. 

“A girl who is utterly alone in the world, 
with no one to take care of her but yourself,” 
she went on, reflectively. ‘‘ Of course the man 
you say she is going to marry is a good, 
honourable, upright gentleman, or you could 
not have gone to India with a quiet mind.” 

‘*He is a scoundrel!” with suppressed 
vehemence. 

“ And yet you could leave this lonely girl in 
his hands, Captain Vere, Iam surprised at 

t %” 

‘*T could only do her harm by staying here,” 
he muttered, under his noo A ty 
“Harm? That could only be if she liked 
you best. Mark my words, you will never for- 
give yourself if you go away.” 

‘* She won’t take my advice.” 

‘- Not now, but presently she will,” in a tone 
of quiet conviction. ‘ Hava you ever advised 
her to marry you?” , 
‘*How could I?” opening his eyes in amaze- 
ment, 

‘Ah! I understand it all,” with a sapient 
little nod. “At least you might have told her 
that you could not propose to her, and -then 
she would have known where she stood.” 


“I£I had gone farther, and made a fool of my 
self, and she hadn't snubbed me, where should 
we have been then?” 

“In a fool’s Paradise, from which you would 
have woke in areal one,” she said, quietly. 
‘*Throw that letter into the fire, and write 
another, saying you have changed your mind.” 

*‘IToan’t, Youare very good to trouble your 
head about me, but it is too late.” 

“I tell youit is your duty—you have no 
choice. ”’ 

*“‘T have no choice, you’re right; but it's 
just the other way.” 

“ Have you thought what may be the end of 
the purest girl, when linked to a bad man? 
When the whiteness of the lily is once lost, it 
can never be brought back, and an infamous 
life lived under the sight of innocent eyes, robs 
those eyes of their innocence, as surely as rast 
eats into steel,” . 

His face was white and stern, as he drew th 
letter from his pocket, and threw i into the 
flames. 

To have saved Nella from such a fate he 
would have thrown up every hope in his pro- 
fession. 

Lady Kindersley stretched out her hand. 
the tears in her eyes. ‘I knew that I could 
not be mistaken. You have a noble heart.” 


(To be comtinucd.) 








REDEEMED BY FATE. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


AurHoueH, owing to Philip’s refusal of the 
Indian appointment, one effect on which Sir 
Jasper Ruthven had reckoned as a certain 
result of his revelation did not follow ; his 
conviction that it would hasten the young 
man’s de was not miscalculated, for 
Greville recoiled with a sick loathix gfrom any 
longer sharing the same roof as that which 
sheltered him, who, in spite of the relationshi 
between them, he could only regard as a col 
hearted roué, careless of who suffered so long 
as he obtained the gratification of his own 
selfish desires. 

He had never liked Sir Jasper; but now he 
absolutely detested him, and the shock of his 
confession was in effect terrible. Uncon- 
sciously, even to himself, he had built up a 
fabric of bright visions on the discovery of the 
secret shrouding his birth, and now he longed 
with untold vehemence that it had remained 
wrapped for ever in its original obscurity, and 
that he had been spared a knowledge of the 
humiliating trath. 

“I must not give myself time to think 
of it; I must try my hardest to driva it from 
my mind!” he muttered, knowing even while 
he spoke the words how useless the endeavour 
oan be. i 
He resolved to leave for London by the mid- 
night express—he could not go before because 
of seeing Lord Urwioke; and besides, he was 
hoping to catch a glimpse of Haideé, and wish 
her good-bye. ; 

He proceeded straight to his rooms, and 
op packing up his luggage; and when he 
had nearly finished, went downstairs to the 
butler to ask him for some oil to grease the 
lock of his portmanteau, which had become 
rusty. : 
**T am going to town to-night by the 12.10 
train, Parser,” he observed, putting the 
small bottle of oil, with which the mao 
supplied him, into his t; “but as it will 
be rather late to have the dog-cart, my luggage 
can be sent on to-morrow morning. I have 
already addressed it, so will you see that it 

? ” 

og tothe promised to do so, and then Philip 
went to the telegraph office, which was at the 
station, and which he knew closed early. 

‘‘I had better send and tell Pierson to get 
me a bed at A——’s Hotel, otherwise I may 
have to perambulate the streets all night,” he 








“I’m awfully obliged to you for asking me, 


“A poor compliment!” with a short laugh, 


thonght to himself a3 he walked along under 
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the trees. ‘‘Good heavens! what a tangled 
labyrinth life is—what a mingling of cross 
currents—a game of chance and change!” 

fle might well say that, in view of all that 
had happened even within the last twenty-four 
hours—eveats had indeed precipitated them- 
selves, and it seemed as if he were fated to be 
the principal performer in the various life 
dramas now in course of enaction beneath the 
roof of Heathcliff Priors! 

Heathcliff was not a large station, and, as a 
rule, was quietude itself; but this evening, 
owing to a fair that had taken place in the 
neighbourhood, it was crowded with holiday- 
making rustics, who were shouting out comic 
songs at the my the their voices, and conducting 
themselves in the generally hilarious and dis- 
orderly manner - { seems Pas ar the 
ideas of enjoyment possessed by the lower 
order of the British public, . 

Philip picked his way among them with 
some little difficulty, and wiredoff this message. 
“ Greville, eathelitf, to R. Pierson—Smith’s 
Baildings, Temple. Am coming up to-night. 
Engage me a bed at A—--’s Hotel. Will be 
with you first thing in the morning.” 

Then he left the station, and returned by an 
unfrequented way skirting the park, and 
arrived at the Priors without meeting anyone. 
At the stained - window against which he 
was standing when he had hurt his wrist, and 
first saw Sir Jasper, he paused and looked ont 
at the landscape, softened, as we all are, at the 
idea of saying good-bye, He remembered the 
feelings with which he had regarded it on that 
first evening; and then by a very natural 
transition, his thoughts wandered to the night 
when he had followed Sir Jasper to this end of 
the passage, and been mystified by his inex- 
plicable disappearance. 

“ He told a lie when he said he passed me,” 
he muttered, ‘There must be some hiding- 
place, or exit near, and he availed himself of 
it. IfIcould only discover it, that affair of 
the hand last night might be cleared up.” 

He utterly refused to place any credence in 
the supernatural, and reason told him that 
human hands did not appear—except at the 
je soe Hall, perhaps, under the guidance 
of Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke—without the 
body to which they belonged ; thus it followed 
that the owner of the one he had seen must 
have been concealed behind the green baize 
curtain, although when he looked he had not 
discovered anyone, Prompted by a sudden 
impulse, the artist raised the drapery and 
made an even more careful examination than 
he had done the previous evening. 

There were t panels, all carved very 
elaborately inoak; the centre one represented 
the trio of goddesses on Mount Ida, and Paris, 
‘beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris,” award- 
ing the apple to gvlden-haired Aphrodite, 
while Wisdom and Power looked on in angry 
displeasure—the allegory that repeats itself, 
= = go on repeating itself till the end of 

ime!- 

It struck Philip the froit was rather more 
raised from the surface of the wood than the 
trees and foliage by which it was surrounded, 
so to this he directed his efforts, pressing it 
on every side with all his force. At length he 
was rewarded with success; the faintest pos- 
sible click was heard, and the panel moved 
aside, thus disclosing an aperture amply wide 
enough for a man to pass through. 

Just fora moment Philip stood seeping at 
it, almost as much taken aback as if it had 
come upon him by surprise, instead of being 
the result of a premeditated search. After- 
wards the excitement of adventure upon him, 
he went to his room, fetched a piece of cord, 
and a wax taper, and with the former tied 
back the panel to prevent all possibility of its 
closing. 

Then he entered the opening. 

+ . - ” * 


Left alone, Sybil Ruthven had remained for 
nearly half-an-hour, motionless, and in exactly 
the same attitude, while with maddening per- 
sistency one sentence echoed its terror through 
ker brain,— 


‘He will tell Cland what I have done!” 
Of the crime itself she thought infinitely 
less than of its failure; but she knew that 
Lord Urwicke would draw back, shocked be- 
pe expression, when he learned that her 
and had been lifted against his wife’s life— 
es, even if, as she hoped, he might yet love 
er better than the woman who bore his name. 
At the anticipation of his contempt, she 
grovelled ina very anguish of shame, bitterer 
than even death itself to her proud spirit. 
‘*What evil fate sent this Philip Greville 
to cross my path, and thwart me!” she 
muttered at length, rising and throwing back 
the loosened strands of her night-black hair, 
while her hands clasped and unclasped them- 
selves in a fever of restlessness. “‘ Other women 
have done as much as I for the man they 
loved, and the world has never been the 
wiser—is it that I was born under an unlucky 
star, or have I only miscalculated ?”’ 

There must have been some wantin her 
moral nature, the lack of which wrapped her 
in an impenetrable cloak of egotism, that 
rendered her actually callous to any sufferings 
save her own. Like Sir Jasper, she was 
utterly selfish, and like him she imagined her 
will strong enough to overcome all difficulties. 
No Eumenides would ever have power to lash 
her with the scorpion-stings of awakened 
conscience, for the simple reason that she did 
not possess a conscience ; and so the only pos- 
sibility of remorse reaching her would be if 
she failed to accomplish the object she had set 
herself. 

Her love for Claud Urwicke, wild, intense, 
unreasoning as it was, was yet in its essence 
the purest passion of her nature, For him 
she would have borne misery, pain, degrada- 
sion—anything, in fact, that Fate could inflict, 
and would have gloried in the sacrifice, much 
as Heloise gloried when her devotion to Abelard 
was flung back upon her With contumely and 


insult. 

But that he should know her as she was— 
a murderess, taken red-handed—that he should 
shrink from her, with — in his eyes, and 
words of abhorrence on his lips—to this any 
other humiliation would be preferable. 

Of what might follow—a trial, public ex- 
posure, conviction—she thought little, and 
cared less—all her terrors ended in the one 
supreme fearjof his contempt; and beyond 
this she did not look. 

At last she paused in the monotonous regu- 
larity of her walk up and down. 

“Twill go to Greville, and plead to him 
once more!” she exclaimed aloud, with a 
gesture of extremest despair. “It will pro- 
bably be useless ; but for all that I won’t give up 
till my last chance has vanished.” 

She went to the glass and bound up her 
hair, starting back almost in horror, as she 
saw her own ghastly reflection. Her cheeks 
and lips were perfectly colourless, aud her 
eyes, larger, darker, brighter than ever, seemed 
to take up the greater part of her face. 

‘I don’t think there would be much danger 
of anyone falling-in love with me now!’ she 
said, witha hard, mirthless laugh ; and then 
she opened the door, and crept cautiously along 
the passages until she came to the artist’s 
apartment, 

There she paused, for at the end of the 
passage she saw Philip in the act of securing 
an open panel with a piece of cord, and her 
quick brain instantly seized the truth of what 
had, in reality, occurred. 

She drew back so that he should not see 
her, and watched him look round as if to make 
sure he was alone, and then vanish through the 
aperture, whileshe was wondering how such 
an exit could have existed without having come 
to her knowledge—for she had spoken the 
truth when telling Greville she knew nothing 
whatever about it. 

A minute later, gathering her skirts closely 
round her to prevent their rustling, and step- 
ping as lightly as a shadow, she had reached 
the opening and — through, to find her- 
self at the head of a narrow, stone staircase 


At the bottom ran a passage, equally 
narrow, and composed of huge blocks of 
masonry covered with a slimy sort of damp 
that threw outa close and unwholesoms odour, 
and on the right was a room that bad once 
perhaps served asa cell for refractory monks 
in the days when Heathoeliff Priors was an old 
abbey, under the stern yoke of Papal 
dominion. ; 

This room Philip had entered, and was now 
standing with his back to the door, and the 
taper held above his head, apparently in the 
act of examining it, 

Outside Sybil paused, an evil glitter that 
the darkness hid coming in her eyes. A 
sudden idea had darted through her subtle 
brain, and she bent down to examine the 
fastening of She door, which was one of solid 
oak, standing partially ajar just as the young 
man had pushed it. 

All that secured it was a heavy iron bolt. 
One moment’s pause, one swift flash of com- 
punction, vanishing as Claud Urwicke's face 
rises before her—then, her lips setting them- 
selves close together, and her heart beating 
£0 fast that if threatens to suffocate her. she 
draws the door quickly to, shoots forward the 
bolt, and Philip Greville is a prisoner at her 
mercy ! 





CHAPTER XXVIII, 


Hatr-an Hour later Lord Urwicke stood in his 
wife’s dreasing-room, facing Dr. Clifford and 
the great London physician who had travelled 
down with him from town. 

Dying !” he said, in alow, awed whisper. 
Mn 3 Heaven! Can nothing be done to save 

er?’’ 
He looked wildly from one to the other, but 
they only turned away, as if—ac-ustomed as 
they were to such sights—the deathly pallor of 
his face provoked their pity. 

He sank down on achair, covering his face 
with his hands, and groaning. He had come 
from London immediately on receiving the 
telegram telling him of Muriel’s condition, and 
as has been said, had journeyed in company 
with Sir James C——a tall, white-baired man, 
whose fame had passed through all tie land, 
but who confessed himself powerless to cope 
with the fell disease that had stricken Laiy 
Urwicke, stealing all her strength, and eating 
away the vigour of her young life, as a worm 
eats the heart of a rose in its bloom. 

And of the nature of the malady the 
London physician could say no more than had 
already been said by Dr. Clifford, 

Upon Claud the intelligence came with the 
force of a thunderbolt, for he had not the 
smallest idea of Muriel’s danger, and eveu 
now he could hardly bring himseii to realize 
it. 

“Surely you must be mistakeua—even 
doctors make mistakes sometimes!” he ex- 
claimed, starting up eagerly with that des- 
perate clinging to hope that forbids our des- 
pairing until the very last shred of doubt has 
vanished. ‘‘She is so young—her  con- 
stitution is so good—oh! it is cruel—cruel to 
think of her dying!” 

The elder physician gently shook his head— 
he knew that the Great Destroyer makes no dis- 
tinction betwean old and young, often indeed 
gathering the youngest aud fairest from our 
midst. 

‘¢Have other advice—send to London—do 
all that is possible!’ added the Viscount,’and 
Sir James laid his hand on his arm. 

“My dear Lord Urwicke, everything that 
can be done will be—of that you may res‘ 
assured. But not allthe advice in the word 
can avert the end.” 

‘And whatis she dying from?” his voice 
hollow and strained, as he put the question. 

“ A form of lurg disease, whose origin I am 
unable to explain, but I think there must have 
been an hereditary tendency.” 

This was the reply the physician gave, bat 
Urwicke’s own conscience whispered another 
answer, and that was, “ A broken heart!” 








which Philip had evidently descenced. 





** Would you not like to see her?” put in 
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Dr. Clifford. “She has just woke, and is 
perfectly conscious, and able to speak, but you 
must control your agitation lest she should 
suspect its cause.” 

“Then she does not know her own 
danger?” 

“No, we have deemed it advisable to keep 
her in ignorance as yet.” 

Muriel was lying in bed, propped up hy 
pillows, and ‘with some fleeey white shawls 
wrapped round her, for tho if was wlt7 
summer weather she had complained of col 
Her face was blanched to a dead whiteness, 
gave where the blue shadows had Beepened 
and her large eyes seemed even more lovely 
and lustrous than when she had been in per- 
fect health. They met her -husband’s as he 
entered, and he came and stood by the side of 
the bed, raising her nerveless hand, and hold- 
ing it clasped closely in his, 

** Have you been back long?” she asked, 
faintly. 

“No—not half-an-hour. I should have 
come before—indeed, I would not have gone 
away at all had I known you were so ill,”’ he 
answered, making a great effort to repress all 
outward signs of agitation. 

“You could not have done me @ny good if 
you had stayed,” she said, and gently as the 
words were uttered, they yet cut like a knife 
into the heart of him to whom they were 
addressed. 

No, he could not have done her any good, for 
although he was her husband, no bond of sym- 
pathy existed between them. The circle of 
their lives had never touched, and he was as 
far removed from her as the veriest stranger. 

He thought of Philip Greville, the man he 
believed she loved, and in that moment there 
was no bitterness in his heart, only pity ; and 
he wondered whether she would die happier if 
she saw him once more, and wished him good- 
pye, 

"« Have you any wish that it is in my power 
to gratify?” he said, in a low, earnest voice, 
bending down over her ; ‘‘if so, do not hesitate 
to tell me, and I promise that you shall have 
it,” 

She looked a little surprised, but made a 
faint gesture of negation. 

‘‘ Tg there no one you would like to see?” 

“No!” Then with a searching look in his 
eyes, “that is a strange thing to ask me, 
What made you think of it?” 

He did not answer, and turned away his 
head to avoid meeting her gaze, 

Suddenly he felt a strange sort of quiver stir 
her fingers as they lay in his. 

“J think I understand,” she said, slowly, 
her eyes slightly dilating, and never moving 
from his, ‘‘ you imagine I am going to die. Is 
that it?” 

He was silent. 

‘“ Are you afraid to tell me? Do you think 
i shall be frightened ?’’ she continued, with a | 
dim, uncertain smile, and an accent almost ! 
surprised in her voice. “There is surely no- 
thing so very terrible in death—nothing to 
draw back from, It seems to me like a lon 
rest, and’’— sinking back on the pillows with 
a weary movement of unconscious pathos— 

I am very tired!” 

Yes, tired of her life—tired of the hope de- 
ferred that maketh the heart sick—tired of the 
longing for a love that she told herrelf would 
never come—tired of feeling herself a hated 
burden to the man who called her wife! 

The world might ba in itself very fair, but 
what were its beauties to the eyes that only 
saw them ‘‘through a glass darkly,” and that 
glass the mirror of dull despair ? 

She was young, but what did her youth pro- 
mise save a lengthening out of the sad years 
into a vista of unntterable dreariness ? 

Surely Azrael bad come to her in pity for 
her loneliness ; his dark wings, already hovering 
about her head, would shut out che unhappy 
fufure, and bear her away, where both throb- 
bing heart and aching brain would cease to 


he had done in marrying her for the sake of 
the dower she brought him, ‘!I would willingly 
lay down my life to save yours. Do you be- 
lieve me?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, the faintest pcssible 
shade of pink drifting into: her cheeks, while a 
look he had not yet learnt to fathom came in 
her sweet, lustrefal eyes. ‘“ Why should I 
doubt your word? But you are wrong in 
wishing such a thing, for when I am gone”’— 
she broke off, ing—who among us can 
bear to think of the world, when for us indivi- 
dually it shall haye ceased ?— when I am 
oe Seg wee baa to do so muoh 

a te 

“Hush!” entreatingly, while he raised his 
hand to his eyes, and from between the fingers 
two great drops—the tears of a strong man’s 
agony—forced their way through. 

She looked paimed—even incredalous at first, 
and put ont her wan, weak fingers totouch the 
spots they had made on the linen. 

“ Are these for me?” she asked, her eyes 
looking at him with grave wonderment, “are 
you indeed sorry, 80 sorry?” 

‘Sorry! Oh Heaven! how weak language 
is to express such feelings as mine! The 
word only gives you a dim idea of what I 
would say.” 

She was silent for a few minutes, the pale 
colonr still wavering in her cheeks like the 


B 


alabaster vase. 

In accordance with her wishes the blind 
had been drawn up, and through the window 
streamed a narrow silver radiance from the 
are of the young moon, set far away in the 
depths of the star-strewa sky. Muriel’s eyes 


sigh. 

“ Things—the things we have been accus- 
tomed to see every day of our lives, look 50 
different when we ate gazing on them for the 
last time,” she murmured, almost in a soliloquy. 
“It seems to me Heaven itself cannot. be 
fairer than this beautiful earth of ours.’’) 

* And yet this same earth has given you but 
little happiness ! ” 

‘*Not very much,” she sighed. ‘ I suppose 
it must be true we hold very little power either 
for good or evil‘in cur own s. ‘Zhere is 
a destiny that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them as we will!’” 

She turned her head on one side, and closed 
her eyes, as with a great weariness. Lord 
Urwicke ross and smoothed her pillows, 
tonching them with fingers as light and tender 
as a wor 's; and then, moved by an impulse 
beyond his control, forgetful of Philip, know- 
ing only in this supreme moment thet the 
woman he had grown to love with a love as 
different to that he had given Sybil as is the 
gaslit glare of artificial light from the radiance 
of the sun at noontide, lay there, dying, he 
leaned down and pressed his lips to hers in one 
long, clinging kiss that was at the same time 
a declaration and a farewell. 

“ Oland !” she murmured, below her breath, 


8 | exerting herssmall remaining strength, and 


raising herself so as to be on.a level with him, 
while her eyes songht his, eagerly, imploringly, 
wonderingly. ‘‘ Did I*dream, or—are the 
death mists closing round me already?» I 
thought you kissed me.” 

Instead of answering, he fell on his knees 
and bnried his face in his hands. 

‘*And it was the first time yonr lips had 
ever touched mine,” she continued, dreamily. 
‘*T wonder—it—I had lived -——” 

She psused, exhausted, and Cland gave her 
some medicine already poured out in a glass 
on the table by the bedside, and held her in 
his arms while she drank it. After he put the 
glass down, he made no attempt to alter his 
position, and she never moved her head from 
where it rested on his shoulder—so close. to 
him that he could follow the course of each 
blue vein that wandered across her temple, 
and lost itself beneath the soft dark rings of 





nein, to the land of eternal rest! 


“Muriel!” cried Claud, in a very anguish 


af desire to prove his repentance for the wrong 


her hair, 
Sir James C-— came softly in, leoked at 
her, and then passed out in silence and left 


flickering light of a taper inside some delicate | 


wandered towards it, and she breathed a little . 





husband and wife alone, shaking his head 
ominously as he joined the other doctor in the 


g-room. 
‘*‘ Human skill can do, for her, poor 
young thing!’ he sai +. “Ib is im- 
ible she can have many-more hours to live 
now. 


In the sick chamber was an intense silence, 
broken oaly by the Goling of. clock on the 
shelf, and the fluttering of @ meth round the 
night-light. Outside the. of the moon- 
shine hed growa widen,.a0d. 9, soth. Wind rs 
sprung up to w in ‘ among 
faintly shivering leaves, cause the ivy to 
i ay window with a sound ae tap 
ping of fingers glass. in 
voluntarily strnddered as he heard it. ’ 

‘“*If I could only redeem, the past!’ 
muttered to hi 

The ast! — irrevocable, irretrievable, 
vanished for ever into that dim shadow land, 
whose ghosts come. back in the after years tc 
vex us with their presence! It iaso hard to 
remember that all we do or say, every word, 
every action of this now, go to for 
to which, in the nlp el re neither 


F 


B 
é 
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them back for an hoar—one moment even, in 
which to look in their eyes, te pour out the hot 
pensioneie ret for;op ies wasted, the 
ove that has burnt seared our very souls 
with its lava tide, but, which..alas! nothing 
on te Muriel d,. t] 

‘*T suppose,’’ Muriel said, presently, openi 
her eyes, and speaki, in ‘etl, disconnected 
sentences; “ Heaven fon best, —I am 
content! ”’ : 

She shivered slightly, and he drew the folds 
of the shawl about her, and held her closer 
in his arms, as if he thonght the vigorous life 
flowing in his own veins. might. impart its 
warmth to her chill and languid 

in she closed het , aad, alittle 
while, a calm settled on face —so white, 50 
still, that Claud’s heart sank with the name- 
less, impalpable fear that.even the boldest of 
us feel when in Death’s great presence. Was 
she, indeed, gone? Had thesoul left ita fragile 
earthly tenement, ands was that.he held to 


as @ marble statue? 

As shudder shook him, but he did not 
move, so the moments wore on, each 
marked by the ticking of the clock, and, with 
a strange sortiof inconsistency that.comes to 
us even in our timesof deepest suffering, some 
verses he had read were suggested by the 
sound, and kept on repeating themselves :— 

“ By day its vaice is low and light, 

But in the silent.dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say at each chamber door—_ « 
Forever—never, ‘ : 
Never—forever ! 

“ Through f and of th, 
Throweh days of death atl dape of bith, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
= : 2 a time wr ee has stood, 

a e@ thiegs - 

It calmly repeats words of po 
Forever—never,' 

er—forever | 


** There, in that stent room below, 
The dead in his shroud of snow, . 
And, in the hush that, followed the prayer, 
Was beard the old clock om the stair-— 


Forever—never, 

Never—forey 
‘Wine Ail pobtisieiabenen anh: 

And death, trod ttuvesball a sad 

‘or ever there, but never here 

By-and-by, Sir James C—— and. Dr. 
Clifford again entered the room , and 
stood by the bedside. The former bent down, 
i ively, and Jooked in the 


‘*How long has she been thus?” he asked, 
in @ whisper, : 
‘* About an hour,” answered Urwicke, whose: 
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while the slumber that did 

calling health back to that languid 
all Dr. Clifford’s medicines, came with its 
poppied balm ; and in those hours husband 
and wife looked deeper into‘each other’s souls 
than they had ever done before, and felt them- 
eelves dawn closer together, although even 
between them—for Urwicke 


of the cold, si 
had inetinal ee 
if not anpesion, 42 hisown. A vivid imagina- 
nation, fall dreamy, poetical 
mind highly cultured, well. read, and capable of 
close reasoning—in effect, that most perfect of 
Heaven's creatures; & clever woman—utterly 
womanly. . 

How different she was to Sybil, with her wild, 
ungovernable nature, which acknowledged 


seen very little of Sybil lately ; for although 


she hed made efforta to enter the invalid’s | argu 


room; hott the dector and nurse /had opposed 
it, and Lady Urwicke herself was tar from de- 


“ T suppose,” said Claud, one. morning, 4:0 
‘sat by her eouch, and, as he spoke, he 4 
tumned away with a shade of embarrassment, 
“you knew Me. Greville has left Heathcliff 


Priors?” . : 

Leth! No I was not aware of it. When 
did he go?” 

“The might you were 6o ill.” 

© And where bas he gone to?” 

“ That Iican’t om, ot I sapeneye lt 
appears in the afternoon he and ir ..dasper 


“ y do 
- TL hawe the best 
knowing it,” she returned, with unconscious 


fe 
aa 


-| Gr 


hasis, as she recalled what the artist had 
illingly leave 


to her, “a man does, not 
| the house’ which contaifis what he caros 








tence. ‘ 
‘When he spoke next there was a coldness in 
Mic voice that had not been there for 4 long 
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Mr. Darley had been [down once to see 
Lady Urwicke, but did not stay long. Hehad 
some gigantic financial speculation on hand, 
whieh took up all hie time and all his energies, 
and was of even more importance than his 
daughter. 

Muriel was not sorry. She could but re- 
member the manner in whieh her marriage 
had been brought about, and she knew per- 
fectly well to whose finesse it was owing, 
Her father had acted, as be thought, for the 
best, but he had left ont all questions of her 
happiness in his ambitious calculations. 

ord Urwieke lost no time in acquainting 
his host with his prospective arrangements.. 
+‘ Nonsense |’ exclai Sir Jasper, when 
he heard them. ‘You must certainly stay 
until after the wedding.” 
‘¢ And when will that be?” 
‘*Barly in September—e@ very little while, 


you, see.” 

« But the ‘little while’ might make all the 
difference in my wife’s health, and that of 
course must be my first. coneideration.” 

Sir Jasper looked at him rather curiously. 

“Certainly; and in the, face of such gn 
ment 1 cannot press you to remain, 
However, the Isle of Wight is not at the Anti- 

des, and so you may be able to return if 
Pad Urwieke is well enough.” 

“ I suppose Mr. Darrell will be 
here ?”’ 

‘T have writen to ask him, but, as you 
know, he is a queer,fellow, and has an insur- 
m e aversion to the neighbourhood of 
his old home... However,1 should think he 
would conquer it for the sake of such an 
unique occasion as the marrisge of his only 
daughter.” 

“ Very strange. his leaving the Grange, and 
shutting it up as he did,” remarked Urwicke. 
“Do you understand his reasons?” 

“1 fancy the loss of his wife was the prin- 
cipal one, he was misanthropical even in 
his youth, and now age ard custom have in- 
tensified his solitary habits, and made him a 
comes recluse.” . 

“B the way, have you heard anything of 


2 ? 
‘‘Notaword. A cavalier ogy of treat- 





ing us, wasn’t it, going off that?” said 


Sir Jasper, airily, and he went outside to speak 
to the butler, just as his sister entered the 


room, 

eet eee O08 Shem avciiol s 

a ve BVO & 
téte-d-téte wih aes a8 this precise , but 
there was no for it—he 
oe vine been 
ave j 

of our approachi hewmen 


nia ites a ae " 
wife’s own. We have taxed 
itali ‘a long while, haven't we?" 
She cast a penetrating glance at him, and 
answered his question by another. 
When are you ott 


i 


“But you are there constantly sntly.”” 
“That is a different thing ; I am her hus- 
baud so the cases are not parallel,” he 


" 


as if it pained her. 

“You seem to have added devotion to the 
réle of late,” she said, with unconcealed bitter- 
ness. “ Suppose” sharp ppasm ossin 
her face—‘‘ she had died” P 4 

“She was near enough to death, but, thank 


| Bleaven! that danger is over mow.” 


on his arm, and 
eyes—a wild sort of appeal in her own. 
“ You are really thankfal this is so—you are 


glad her life has been spared?” she said, in 


a low intense whisper. 

“T am truly, heartfeltedly, unfeignedly, 
glad ! "he answered, emphatically. “' Irejoice 
as men do when what is dearest to them is 
snatched from the grave and given back to 
them!” 

Her fingers, one by one, unloosed their clasp, 
she drew back, # sick despair slowly coming 
in her face. 

He had not meant to be cruel, but if he had 
taken up a knife, and driven ibin her bosom, 
the pain could not have been deadlier. 

“Fold dearest!” she .echoed, stonily, 
“ and is she—your wife—the woman you hoid 
dearest ?” 

“ She is.”’ 

It was better to be plain with her—better to 
let her know the truth, so he reasoned, and 
now felt almost glad the opportunity had been 
given him for declaring it. Near neighbours 
as they were, it would be well-nigh an impos- 
sibility that they should not see & good deal 
of each other in the future, and, this being 59, 
it was surely wisdom to clearly define their 
relative positions, and come to an understand- 
ing regarding them that would admit of no 
mistake. , 

Sybil’s eyes never moved from their earnest 
study of his face, but she. stood a little distance 
off him, one hand still preased against her 
bosom, the other clutching firm hold of the 
back of a chair. 

“ T congratulate you on the control you have 
over your affections. Why ”_with a short, 
mirthless laugh—* you seem to have as. little 
difficulty in transferring your loye as in 
changing your coat!” 

He moved rather uneasily. Even though 
he knew his attitude was justified and hers 
was not, he was couscious of a sting in the 
words. 

“Mariel is my wife. Is it not right Lshould 
love her?” he asked, 

“No f” she exclaimed, with fierce emphasis, 
her eyes flashing angriest fire, ‘You saw me 
first, loved me first, would haye married me 
if she had not come in the way, and I claim 
from gon the faith I was willing to give! Do 
you think that thongh oceans | ad rolled be- 
tween us, J should ever have changed?— 
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{at THE END OF THE PASSAGE SYBIL FAW PHILIP SECURING AN OPEN PANEL WITH A PIECE OF CORD.] 


hould have let another man take the place in 
my heart you had held? No, no!—a thousand 
times no!” 

To describe the passionate, concentrated 
vehemence of her voice and manner would be 
impossible. He face had become flooded with 
crimson, her finely-pencilled brows met in a 
level line above the scornful splendour of her 
eyes, her breath came in quick, convulsive 
gasps, her whole frame trembled with in- 
tensest excitation. 

“For Heaven’s sake, calm yourself!” he 
exclaimed in alarm. ‘ Suppose anyone should 
come in and see you thus?” 

She laughed wildly. 

“Let them come—let all the world come! 
Ido not care! I have already borne the worst 
that can befall me!” 

Claud Urwicke was an essentially nine- 
teenth-century Englishman, hating with an 
extreme abhorrence anything that savoured 
of melodrama being dragged from its legiti- 
mate place—the boards of a theatre; and if 
Sybil had tried her hardest she could not have 
selected a more effectual method for rooting 
out his old fancy than the attitude she thus 
arsumed, 

It seemed to him that, for the first time, he 
comprehended her nature as it really was, and 
now that the glamour of romance had fallen 
from his eyes, and he was enabled to see 
clearly, he recoiled with a sensation akin to 
disgust from this self-abandonment. 

It struck him as being low, and his fastidious 
taste revolted against it. She was nothing 
more nor less than a beautifal fury, and the 
sole excuse to be made for her was that she 
loved him ! 

“Is it not the truest wisdom to reconcile 
oneself to the inevitable?” he said, presently, 
“ According to a man’s philosophy—yes.” 

“Why should not women accept it as 
well?” 

“ Because they are fools, and cannot reason. 
They can only love.” 

He was silent. Surely, he thought, no man 





in ee world was ever placed in such a position 
ore, 

Both by breeding and instinct he was a 
gentleman ; and, fervently as he desired to do 
it, the task of settling his relations with her 
on the basis they must in future rest was 
absolutely repulsive to him. 

He wished he had never seen her ; he wished 
he had never brought Muriel to the Priors; he 
wished women were only amenable to reason 
like men; and finally and most fervently he 
wished himself » hundred miles away from 
that particular spot at that particular 
minute! 

Of course he pitied her, and equally of 
course was much more inclined to look 
leniently on her conduct than if she had been 
the victim of misplaced passion for any other 
man than himself. AIL the same, he was 
heartily glad she was not his wife. 

“We are none of us the arbiters of our own 
destinies,” he said at last, a little tritely. 
‘¢ Everyone has to submit to the force of cir- 
cumstances,” 

‘And you seem to have found the sub- 
mission both easy and pleasant,” she retorted, 
her proud lips curling. ‘‘ You need not make 
any excuses. I suppose it is the old story of 
woman’s faith and man’s falseness ; but I little 
thought that I—I should ever be the victim.” 
She pnt up her hand, and clasped her throat 
as if she were choking. “ Well”—drawing a 
deep breath—I am glad I know the truth ; 
anything is better than inhabiting a fool’s 
paradise,” 

Whatever her faults—and they, alas, were 
many and terrible!—this much may be said, 
her love for Claud Urwicke was irue—perhaps 
the only true thing in her wicked, restless 
nature. 

‘**IT could have borne anything,” she added, 
passionately, after a moment's pause, “ . 
thing save being displaced by this woman! If 
we had been leagues apart I would not have 
minded. If I had known that never as long 
as we lived were we fated to set ‘eyes on each 





other again, I would still have been coatent; 
but this ’—her voice dropping tc a low hoarse 
whisper—“ is worst of all—worst of all !’’ 
She thought of the black crimes in which 
she had steeped her soul in order to keep that 
which was no longer hers. Her sin had all 
been of no avail, and retribution had come, 
Verily,— 
“ Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all!” 


(To be continued.) 








Iv fortune has fairly sat on a man, he takes 
it for granted that life consists in being sat, 
upon. But to be coddled on fortunes knee 
and then have his ears boxed, that is aggra- 
vating. . 

OvTsREAK OF Fever AND THE Mrux Supriy.— 
It cannot be too often pointed out that in the 
majority of cases all large outbreaks of enteric 
fever and scarlet fever in London are due to 
the milk supply. The present. outbreak at 
Camden Town illustrates the point. It must 
be remembered that under the present condi- 
tions by which the metropolis is supplied with 
milk, there are three distinct sources of danger 
—first, the state of health of the cows from 
which the milk is obtained ; next, the state of 
health and the surroundings of those who 
milk the cows ; and, lastly, the mode in which 
the cans are cleansed in- which the milk is 
stored and conveyed to London. It has been 
proved that any one of these three sources is 

uite capable of developing a large outbreak of 
lover. am the recent outbreak at St.!Pancras 
the most probable cause would appear to have 
been the filthy water in which some of the 
cans were cleansed. The public are inde 
to the Lancet and other medical journals for 
the manner in which they have drawn atten- 
tion to these sources of danger to the public 
health.— Society, , 
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PLAYING WITH FIRE, 


—+— 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Rupert, old fellow, that woman has broken 
my heart and yet—in spite of the misery she 
has brought upon me—I cannot help loving her 
more every day of my life. You tell me to 
be a man and forget her, but you don't know 
what it is to be hopelessly in love—to feel that 
your life as well as your happiness is at the 
disposal of a woman. Forget her! Why I 
could not do so now wereI to make the attempt. 
You may think me a weak fool, but, sleeping 
or waking, her image isnever absent from my 
mind, while no ray of hope comes to illumine 
the darkness that her own words, so lightly 
spoken,: brought down upon me only a few 
months ago. It was horribly cruel to lead me 
on, to encourage my attentions for awhile, only 
to cast me off like a worn-out glove later on. 
I shall never feel the old energy, the old restless 
ambition again. She has robbed me of all 
that once made life precious, and so well 
worth living. , She is a murderess, for she has 
stabbed me to the heart and killed ‘my happi- 
ness ; but the law does not recognize or punish 
such crimes as hera, since the victim continues 
to live,” 

And as Rupert Clitheroe gazed upon the 
bowed, nerveless form, and the sadly altered 
face of the friend he loved so dearly, he men- 
tally cursed the fair heartless woman who 
had stripped all the glory and gladness from 
the young life, while a great longing to in- 
flict some swift subtle punishment upon her 
in return for her pitiless conduct, took pos- 
session of the usually cool, stoical man of the 
world. 

From the time when they had rowed, 
played cricket, and made some faint pretence 
of learning together at Eton, Rupert Clitheroe 
and Herbert, Lord Carruthers, had been 
firm friends. 


[‘‘ OH, ESTELLA, MY LOVE! I HAVE, INDEED, SUFFERED DOUBLE FOR MY SIN AGAINST you!’’] 


Both at school and college this friendship 
had stood its ground, in spite of the remarks, 
either satirical or jesting, that an intimacy 
so close and lasting had elicited from others. 

And indeed the two young men could hardly 
hope to escape remark, since such a strange 
deep friendship—almost resembling that 
which once exjsted between David and 
Jonsthan—is seldom to be met with ‘among 
men. They never made any demonstra- 
tion of goodwill, or strong affection towards 
each other; they had but few opinions in 
common, and they criticised each other’s 
failings in a merciless manner. 

At the same time a thorough understanding 
existed between them, and their friendship was 
built on a firm rock of mutual respect and 
liking that would enable it to stand the owt 
less wear-and-tear of years without fear of an 
overthrow. 

Herbert Carruthers, the last male scion of 
a good old English family, had on his coming 
of age succeeded to a princely estate in Cum- 
berland. Several reckless go-ahead ancestors 
had, between them, managed to impoverish 
the estate considerably in years gone by. 

But it had been carefully nursed! during 
the young lord’s minority, and when he came 
into possession it yielded an income second to 
few others throughout the kingdom. 

He had much, very much, to make life worth 
living, since nature had beenalmost as bounti- 
ful in her gifts to him as fortune. 

The fair, wavy hair that clustered carelessly 
over his square white forehead, the dark blue 
eyes, and features faultless as those of a Greek 

od, that singled him out for notice among 

a favoured mortals, in nowise served to 

detract from the manliness of his appearance, 

by reason of their unusual beauty. 

‘*Tf your face is as fair as a woman’s, I’m 

blest if you haven’t got a lion’s strength!” a 

vanquished and professional boxer had once 

remarked to him. And the remark did not 








exceed the truth, for Herbert Carruther 






aK, 


D», 


prided himself on being a good athlete, 
deficient neither in strength nor courage. 

And to this man, with his great wealth and 
personal beauty, had been granted the fatal 
gift of creative power—the my, sensitive 
poetic nature which, if it enables its owner to 
perceive visions of wondrous beauty where 
other eyes are blind, yet exposes him to the 
flercest blasts of pain and suffering ‘that 
7 sweep over his finely-wrought and gifted 
soul, 

Life had indeed been fall of promise for 
Herbert Carruthers until Estella Raymond, 
the acknowledged ‘belle and beauty of the 
season, had crossed his path, 

Her piquant loveliness, graceful unconven- 
tionality and strangely fascinating manner, 
had gained her an easy victim in young Lord 
Carruthers. 

He lavished upon her all the hoarded love 
that no other woman had succeeded in winning 
from him. 

She had filled his life with fresh joy and glad- 
ness, and, in return, he sought to B ace every 
good gift that had fallen to his share at her 
disposal. He paid marked attention to her 
whenever they met in society; and Estella— 
= to think that the man whose poems had 

n mentioned in the same breath with those 
of Tennyson and Browning, was among her 
admirers—graciously encouraged his advances, 
and, by so doing, filled his heart with hope. 

Then he had put his fate boldly to ‘the test 
and nepenet to the idol of the hour, only to be 
rejected with a smile and a blush, and a few 
gently spoken words of dismissal. 





but as a friend she should always value him, 
&o., &e, 

He could not accept his disappointment as 
& man with a less sensitive nature, or a.less en- 
— would have done, 

It had pierced him to the heart, and para- 





lysed all his energies for the time being. 
Life no longer possessed any active interest 
for him, He left town and went back to his 


Estella did not care for him in that way, - 
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estate, to lead the quiet life of a country 
gentleman. F 

Bit the light had vanished from his eye, the 
gladness from his voice—while those who 
loved him dearly, who would gladly have given 
their lives for him had the need arisen, could 
only look sadly on at the havoc a woman’s 
fickle, heartless conduct had wrought in his 
life, 


Rupert Clitheroe, home from Calentta 






handsome woman, with a commanding, albeit 
kindly, manner. Time and care had placed but 


few wrinkles upon her smooth although 
the anxiety and sorrow she had me on 
her sem’s account of late had told seriously 


upon Ker, 
It wads, indeed, the great wish of her life 
that her only son should matty well, and have 





—where his was stationed—on leave 
of absence, h 
his friend’s manner, 


— mee 

e was intensely sorry Herbert Car- 
ruthers, anil of in 
his breast as the result of Raymond's 
conduct made itself visible in the young fel- 
iow’s altered manner and uncertain 
moods. Atthe same time he not extend 
to his friend the t ; 
for Rupert never yet ‘been in| 
ove. 4 

He admired lovely woman from 4 

costhetic peint of view ; and, asa rule, re- 
garded with favourable bronzed you : 
officer, with his dark, ‘tate 
erave, courteous bearing. But-of love itself he 


K nothing. 
“ee ee serious, Bertie, when you 
say this uulucky love affair has ruined your 


life,”"he in answer to the other’s pas- . Time can, and does, 

sionate “ You have been hit very hard, Norah; but he takes 1 

I'll admit, but so have other men, and of his very much to heart, and a nature so 
invariably get over it. Why, Teddy Ji ive is slow to Tt must be very 
of ours, was going to put an end to hisexist- | dull work for you tobe 2 a present,’’ 
ence when a pretty girl, thaf he had fallen | he continued, co: _ t 
over head and ears in love with, married a | to be in town, now thatthe ecason 

yellow old general with a large fortune and the | on.” 

livercomplaint. But he got over his trouble| ‘*Mamma won't leave jd Bertie,” said 
at last, and found that one woman doesn’t | Norah; “and Carrie would |. 


make a werld, any more than one swallow 
makes a summer. He’s married now to a 
nica girl, who makes him a much better wife 
than the firat would have done. Some day, 
Bertie, you too will be able to look back upen 
this episode in your life and smile at it.” 
But.even as he spoke Rupert Clitheroe felt 
instinctively that the wound his friend had re- 
ceived from a woman’s hand was.e far mere 
serious matter than light-hearted. Teddy Jon- 
quil’s surface-scratech had been; one that 
wares heal bat slowly, if, indeed, it healed at 


“I cannot forget her,” said Herbert Carru- 
thers, abruptly, as he paced to and fro the 
large drawing-room with restless strides, “I 
sometimes wish that I could do, so, since to 
think of her as smiling in the old gracious 
manner upon some other man, consenting to 
become his wife when she refused to be mine, 
is almost enough to drive me mad! Rupert, 
it msy be wrong, but there are times when I 
long for the quiet and the emancipation of 


“ You must not allow such morbid ideas to 
get the mastery over you,” said Rupert 
Clitheroe, reprovingly. “ You haveduties.end 
responsibilities, too, that you ought not to 
shirk. You are the only male representative 
of the Carruthers family, remember ; and it 
is the great wish of Lady Carruthers’ heart 
that you should marry, and that your sons 
should perpetuate the good old name.” 

‘t My poor mother,” remarked Herbert Car- 
ruthers, with a sad smile. ‘It pains me to 
destroy all her ambitious projects ; but there is 
no help for it. I shall never marry, anless 
Estella Raymond consents to be my wife.” 

“Confound Estella Raymond!’ growled 
Rupert Clitheroe, “She has bewitched you! 
1 wish——”’ 

But the announcement that Lord Carru- 
thers’ steward wished to see him fora few 
minutes on a matter of business suipped the 
young Officer’s wish in the bud, 

Left to himself he wandered oust into the 
flower-scented gardens to join Lady Carruthers 
and her daughters, who were giving some di- 
rections to the Scotch gardener. 






, i. : 

quired, s ; Sw meme Ths 

j ners nf to 
come back to his old self tg Pam: R 


“Tan hardly tell,” Rupe 


take me under her wing, it would seem heart- 
less even to wish for pleasure just now, when 
he isso ill'and unhappy. But the dullness is 
simply frightful! You will get tired of it in 
a day or two, Rupert, like everyone else who 
comes 02 a visit to the Castle, You will in- 
vent soue important business that requires 
your immediate, presence in town, and then— 
more.in sorrow than in anger—we shall wit- 
ness your departure,’’ 

Rupert Clitheroe laughed at the girl’s de- 
spairing speech, 

“T shall do nothing of the kind!” hesaid, 
decisively. “I want to rouse Bertie from the 
lethargy that has-crept over him, and that 
will be a work ef time. ‘You! will not get 
rid of me so. quickly as you imagine. But I 


‘So do I,” replied Norah, naively. ‘‘ The 
happy people im town get the cream of 
every good thing, while we unfortunate crea- 
tures in the country have to.pat.up with the 
skim milk. I can’t even go to church on ‘San- 
day, Rupert, without being aware that the 
farmer's daughters, instead of listening to the 
sermon, are studying my attire with a view to. 
matching it, and later on in the week I meet 
them gorgeously attired in an exaggerated 
version of my own dress ‘or, bonnet.’’ 

“« You os Ee Paris.to these country dam- 
sels, Norab,” said her companion, with an 
irrepressible smile; .‘‘and you can hardly 
wonder that, in their anxiety to become ac- 
quainted with ‘style’ in its most recent form, 
_ they Bhould select you as a model, since well. 

dressed girls are sel@om to be'met with in the 
neighbourhood of Castle’Carruthers.”” 

“ Don’t langh, sir!” she replied,’ severely.” 
“It is simply dreadful to be kept here in dur- 
amce vile month after month. I shall not be 
able to bear it mrach lo , I’m certain! Pve 
got a trycicle down (from tewn, and ‘there's 
some fun to be got from riding it #bout the 
lanes and through the villagé, in order to as- 
tonish the matives. Itis the only relaxation 
that I can boast of. Letus talk about some- 
thing else now,”” she continued, quickly ; ‘‘ for 
mamma is coming to join us, and Idon’t wish 





Lady Carruthers was a tall, white-haired, 


wish that you could have a few weeks in town, | 
Norah.’’ ¢ 


ing my sweetness on the desert air. She has 
trouble enough to bear already |” 

Rupert Clitheroe stayed at Castle Carruthers 
for nearly a month, At the end of that time 
—— ~~ — med pope pred “ 50 
gladly in order a portion of his leave 
of absence in Leadon His intention regard- 
ing Herbert Carruthers had, i 
disappointment, proved a complete failure. 

Instead of recovering from the lethargy, the 
5 wal to every previous object 

contained in his when in the 
society of his friend, the young poet became 


a> 


clearly more reserved and 
Ss EG corto, and sets en 
ing that burg over him, af affec. 
’ arr 
On the » : cafter ’g 


| “Dean Rorznr,— 

Although you have not thought proper 
to inform me of your arrival in town I am 
aware of the same, thanks to Major Lennox, 
who saw you at the Club last night. Perhaps 
after having spent nearly a month with your 
friends, the Carruthers, you will be able to 
_pass @ few days with relation. Why you 
should have decided to go to the Langham 
instead of coming to us as usual I cannot 
imagine. Should you care to.alter your plans 
“we have a room at your disposal ; and we dine 
at seven to-night, in order to get thimgs in 
readiness for the ball, at which you may lke 
to be present, unleas you have lost your 
penchant for dancing, ora wish to avoid us al- 


er. 
‘* Your affectionate cousin, 
s* Bouvier Surcuatr.” 

“‘ Perhaps I have not treatedthem very well 
this time,’’ he reflected, with a momentary 
twinge of conscience, as. he crumpled the 
angry pink note up in his hand. “They have 
always been kind to me; and Eunice is the 
only relation still remaining to prove that. I 
am not quite alonein the world. The, worst 
of staying wibh the Sincleixs is that they live 
in such & perpetual whirl of society; and here, 
im my own,s00ms, I can amuse myeelf after 
my! own sweet will. I must leave them 
though, and take up-my quarters with Huniee 
to-night, or there will be no. end of a row. 
|The ball will be. an agreeable dissipation, 

coming after the longdull time spent-at Castle 
Carruthers with poor Bertie.” .. 

So Captain Clithenoe’s luggage was daly 
removed from the Langham to his cousin's 
‘house in Kensington Gore ; and jhie afrival 
was announced to that lady as she sat in the 
smaller drawing-room, resting herself a little 
before, the real hard work oi the night, viz., 
‘the ball, shonld commence. 

Mrs. Sinclair was 9 tall and rather pretty 
woman, bordering upon thirty. Both in her 
dress and surroundingsshe aifected the esthetic, 
somewhat to Rupert. Clitheree’s amusement, 
since, although he was a lover of beauty, he 
' cared little for the craze of the day, and.gaive 
it- credit for idealizing ugliness far:more often 
than anything-else. 

Mrs. Sinclair was dressed in long clinging 

beneath 
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her to think that Iam pining away, and wast- 


robes of creamy white, gathered full 
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breast, and falling in graceful folds around 
nas roll developed figare. Her brown hair 
was twisted into a thick coil and fastened high 
up on her head with a silver arrow, while ser- 
pent bracelets, wrought in silver, clasped her 
wrists, and, great fragrant white lily was 
fastened at her throat. — 

ny af a t pine with 
hung with sage.grean velve wi 
lilies and —— while Le pot ms wo light 

in th exquisitely p win- 
pm Lowasntodauticue chairs of dark oak, 
with griffins. and quaint designs carved upon 
them, steod about in various directions ; stata- 
ettes of rare beauty gleamed from their ebon 
pedestals, and flowering plants, arranged in 
artistic cluster, filled the air with their faint, 
sweet fragrance. . 

“How browm you are, !” Mrs, Sin- 
clair remarked, after she had reprimanded her 
cousin for his. tardy. arrival; aud received bis 
laughing apology ia.retarn. ‘The climate of 
India has not doneyou much harm as yet, if 
appearances are #0 be.relied upon. Doa’t you 
find the time dreadfully long when you are out 
there with your regiment?” 

“Oh, we manage to extractsome joy from 
existence, even in india,” he replied lightly. 
‘‘Thanks to picsigs, balls, and an oceasional 
tiger-hunt, we contrive to kill time, who will 
one day turn the tables by killing us. Life in 
India is not witheut its .peculiar pleasures, 


Eunice.” 

“T am glad to hear that you, get somethiag 
to amuse you out there,” said Mrs, Sinclair, 
looking critically at Rapert Clitheroe as she 
spoke, and feeling bound to admit that, 
eldaomgh there was nothing msthetic about 
him, he was an uncommonly handsome man, 
“ Are your particular friend s, the Carruthers, 
coming upto town this season, Rapert ?’’ 

“I think not,” he replied carelessly ; ‘ they 
are going to lead wholesome country lives this 
year, inetead of planging iato a vortex of town 

dissipation.” 

‘* How very tame! ” Mra. Sinclair exclaimed 
with a slightshrug of hershapely well-rounded 
shoulders. ‘I heard @ rumour not long 
ago to the effect that Lord Carruthers had 
proposed to Miss Raymond, only to meet with 
arefasal, Do you know if there is really any 
foundation for it? ” 

‘‘ People generally keep their love affairs to 
themselves, cousin mine,” he replied, with an 
air of provoking indifference. Not for worlds 
would Rupert Clitheroe have disclosed his 
friend’s Jove affair, with all its unfortunate 
resalts, to this inquisitive woman.” ‘‘ Herbert 
Carrnthers would not be likely to reveal such 
. delicate matier to me, or any other man 
iving,”’ 

‘Well, at any rate, he paid the most marked 
attentions to her last season,’ continued Mrs. 
Sinclair, ‘‘and he left town in.a very abrupt 
manner before it-was ever. Doubtless, hefell 
a victim to Miss Raymond's numerous attrac- 
tions. The knowledge ‘that other. men have 
shared the same fate may serve, in a measure, 
to console him for bis;own defeat.” 

“ According ‘to all accounts Miss Raymond 
must be a modern Circe, luring men on to 

deatenctiony? Rupert replied, with #, sudden 
rown, ; 

_" Noone cam deny that she is a very lovely 
gitl,”’ sald Mrs. Sinclair, calmly. “ She is.quite 
the mage again this, season. There are the 
‘Raymond bonnet’ andthe ‘ Raymond 


round which everything else,must:revolve. She | 
has @ large fortune of her own, and, on this 
account, she can afford to be more independent 
than the majority of women, and less anxious 
to make a good match without loss of time. I 
expect she will aim at a title when she does 
consent'.to marry one of, her numerous 
admirers. See, here is Edward!” she con- 
tinned, with » smile, “He is coming to 
welcome the wanderer home again,’’ 

As Mrs, Sinclair uttered these words her 
husband, a short, stout man witha plain, clever 
face, and a frank, ‘‘ jolly-good-fellow” eort of 
air about him, entered the reom. 

The greetings and explanations that fol- 
lowed his arrival served: to fd up the short 
space of time still intervening before dinner 
was announced, and Rupert heard no further 
particulars respecting the popular Miss Ray- 
mond from his cousia that night. 

Lights were gleaming, soft musie was being 
played, and a sound of subdued talk and 
langhter flosted through Mrs. Sinclair's 
crowded rooms four hours later on, but Miss 
Raymond had not arrived. 

Rapert Clitheroe wasfast losing all patience, 
when, after a tedious interval of waiting, her 
name was announced by the tall footman, and 
Estella Raymond entered the ball-room with 
the quiet grace and perfect ease of manner 
under the fire of many eyes that always dis- 
tinguished her. 

Rupert Clitheroe, lookiag intently at her, 
atid scarcely noticing the richly-dres:ed elderly 
lady who accompanied her, was obliged to 
admit to himself, in spite of the preconceived 
dislike he entertained towards her, that she 
was by far the loveliest woman he had ever 
chanced to behold. 

Estella Raymond was barely twenty, and 
yet her tall, slender form:had all the rounded 
grace and symmetrical beauty of perfect 
womanhood. 

Her eyes were large, darkyand limpid, with 
long, curving lashes, and..a glea in -their 
shining depths as of starlight reflected in still 
waters, 

Her complexion was perfect in its creamy 
small, prondly-carried head,.and clustering in 
crisp, short waves ro’ 
and firm, white throat, added to the rare 
piquant beauty that singled her out for special 
notice, even when other lovely women were 
present, y 

Dressed in robes of pale fleecy blue, with care- 
lesshy-twined wreaths of starry jessamine for 
her only ornament, Estella Raymond leoked 
passing fair as she swept gracefully into Mrs. 
Sinclair’s crowded. ball-room ;, fair enough to 


with envy, from those present, always exeept- 
ing one solitary individual. 

That individual was Rupert Clitheroe. 

Her wonderful dazzling beauty failed to pro- 
duce acdiavourable impression upon him, 

He recognized and acknowledged its exist- 
enee, and yet he hated her for the heartless 
conduct, the cold, selfish indifference to pain 
in‘others, which had allowed her to blight the 
life and ruin the happiness of his dearest 
friend ‘without. pang of remorse. 


longing to become better acquainted with the 
popnlar beauty, and to gain some insight into 
her real character. 

“ Eunice, I want you introdnee me to. Miss 








peaple are delighted when they 
can only secure her for one of their receptions, 
she is so much in request. Bat you will: be 
able to ‘interview.’ her on your own account 
to-night, Rupert, simge she is really coming to 
my ball.” 

“Tam glad of it,” he rejoined, with an 
angry sparkle in his'elear, dark eyes the while. 
‘‘What are the antecedents of this idol of 
coaial Eunice? Are you acquainted with 

em ” 

“Oh, yes, there ino mystery connected with 
them,’’ said Mre, Sinclair. “She is an orphan, 
pres up by an indulgent aunt and uncle to 
consider herself the centre of the universe, 








officer, with. dark, handsome face, and keen 
crificaleyes that met hers with a glance that 
contained no. irati 

looked strangelylike enmity, a quiet malice 
veiled under the usual courteous bearivg of a 
gentleman towards a lady. 





Raymond,” be said, presently; when he had 
managed, with much tact, to get within speak. 
ing distance of his cousin. ‘If I don’t cut in 
without loss of time those fellows who are 
hovering around her won’t deave a single 
dance unclaimed.” 

Mrs. Sinclair willingly eomplied.. with his 
request, and Hatella Raymond found hereelf in 
the act.of being introduced to a tall, bronzed 


; only something that 





pallor, while her golden hair, cut close to the | with him, 
thesame time. Such a noble, sensitive, gifted 


and the well-formed ears | nature must needs awaken the best and highest 

qualities and the affection of others, always 

Pupposing them to possess such desirable aitri- 
ntes,” 


“And so yousre Captain Clitheroe?” she 
remarked, pleasantly, as Rupext wrote his 
name down on her tablets. forthe next waltz. 
‘You hardly seem like a stranger, I have heard 
of you so frequently from Mrs. Sinclair. Your 
gallant conduct during. the Indien Matiny 
made quite a hero of you, although the terrible 
event itself has become a-thing of the. past.” 

“I was but a “*griff’ then,” he replied, 
coldly ; “and aslonly did my duty, m com, 
mon with many others, 1 cannot lay claim to 
any special distinction.”’ 

“ True valour is. always modest,” Estella 
Raymond remarked, with a slight musical 
laugh ; ‘and you form no exception to the 
general rule, Captain Clitheroe, Have you 
been long in towa, or is this your first. appear- 
ance upon the social boards since your return 
to England?” 

‘I only arrived yesterday,” be replied ; 
“and my cousin, Mrs, Sinclair, insisted upon 
my being present at the ball as a prelude to 
the other dissipations I shall have.to take part 
in now that lam home again for awhile. I 
came to England nearly a month ago; but I 
have been spending my time, until yesterday, 
at Castle Carruthers,” 

‘“‘ Castle Carruthers!” she repeated, quickly. 
“Is Lord Carruthers in town at the present 
moment, then ?”’ 

‘‘No;-I think he is going for a long cruise in 
his yacht, the Snowjleke,” replied Rupert 
Clitheroe, quietly. ‘‘ We shall not see any- 
thing of him in town this season.”’ 

‘What do you think of his poems?” she 
inquired, with a air of placid interest. ‘‘ The 
critics have praised them up to the skies, and 
declare him to be the founder of a new 
school,” 

‘‘Herbert Carruthers’ poems are full of 
power and sweetness,” he replied, gravely ; 
‘*they are worthy of the noble mind that 
created them,” ‘ 

“You.are among his admirers, then?” she 
remarked, with asmile, 


‘‘ Herbert Carrnthers is my dearest friend,”’ 


he rejoined, somewhat hanghtily ; “and noone, 
enjoying the privilege of intimate acquaintance 


fail to likeaad respect him at 


Sheglancedathim fora momentas he uttered 


these words, with a timid, conscious leok in 
her dark eyes, that drooped involuntarily 
beneath his.answering gaze. Then the music 
commenced, and the waltz ‘she had so gra- 
ciously accorded to him brought the conver- 


win admiration, not altogether unmingled | sation to an end, much to her relict. 


Ruperé, Clitheroe made no effort to secure 


Estella for his partner again that night, But 
he watched her keenly from a distance, with 
ever-increasing wonder amd interest. 


She did not appear to exercise auy of the 


wiles and graces of an accomplished coqueite ; 
she was impartially. bewitching and gracious 
in manner to the {men who surrounded her, 
accepting their homage in the calmest.passible 
manner as an,ordinary thing to which she 
was well accustomed, She-waseagerly sought 
At the same time he -was conscious of a | foras a partner; and yetshe gave more than 
peatunne to an elderly ineligible, owt of sheer 
DeRS, . 


“She is. mo: ordinary coquette,” thought 


Rupert Clitheroa, ‘‘ Herbert Carruthers would 
hardly have allowed himself to fall in love with 
a woman of that kind. - She.does not boast of 
her victims, as.an Indian chief boasts of the 
scalps he has taken, . Rut.sbe is none the less 
dangerous, by reason of thig distinction. She 
accepts homage and admiration unconsciously, 
as.a flowersucks in the dew and the sunlight ; 
and the absence of any studied attempt to 
please ouly.adds.to,the fascination she is 
capable-oi exerting over the majority of men. 
My poor Bertie,, it will: be a hard matter to 
rescue you from the. toils of this beautiful 
Circe 1” 


And Estella Raymond, on her, way bome 


from Mrs, Sinclair’s ball, found her thoughts 
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constantly dwelling upon the bronzed, hand- ‘© What is it?” he inquired, quickly. lives welded into one by the power of love, 
some young officer whose bearing towards | “ They have trampled on a dog,” she said, | finding their deepest joy in the cyetionl wnion 


her had been so reserved and distant; so free 
from the admiration and the homage that she 
loved. 

“ Why should I care to remember him?”’ 
she exclaimed, pettishly, as she nestled 
back among the cushions of the carriage. 
‘He was formal and indifferent; he did not 
even ask for a second dance. I wonder if 
Herbert Carruthers bas made a confidant of 
him, and, if so, what he thinks of me? At 
apy rate, his opinion cannot affect me much, 
and I shall do my best to forget his exist- 
ence.” 

And then, with all a woman’s inconsistency, 
her thoughts, after a brief interval, returned 
to Rapert Clitheroe, as she sat opposite to her 
sleeping companion. 





CHAPTER Ill. 


Rupert Currneroz and Estella Raymond 
were fated to become far more intimate with 
each other, and to meet very uently in 
seciety after the introduction that had taken 
place between them at Mrs, Sinclair's ball. 

At garden-parties, morning concerts, private 
theatricals, the o and the race-course, 
Rupert Clitheroe found himself from time to 
time by the side of the reigning beauty who, 
let it be said to her credit, never allowed the 
word “professional” to be attached to her 
name. 

He seized every possible opportunity for 
obtaining a better insight into her real cha- 
racter; he longed to ascertain beyond the 
shadow of a doubt if Estella Raymond was 
really the heartless being, the fair, P pear 
Circe, that her conduct towards his friend might 
well justify him in deeming her. 

Rupert Olitheroe was a keen student of 
human nature, but this woman's capricious 
and strangely complex disposition perplexed 
him sorely. 

She seemed to accept adulation and homage 
freely from all quarters without, however, 
making any apparent effect to gain them. It 
was pleasant to her to be admired, and she 
could afford to be kindly and ious to all 
her admirers, although by so doing she created 
hopes and longings that she had neither the 
desire nor the intention to satisfy. When ad- 
miration exceeded a certain limit, and straight- 
way transformed itself into love, she was per- 
fectly callous to the pain inflicted by means 
of a sweetly-worded refusal on men who, in 
more than one instance, had loved her not 
wisely but too well. 

“Ts she altogether selfish and heartless, I 
wonder !” he said to himself on the sunlit dusty 
Cup Day at Epsom, where he had been recog- 
nized and —— taken possession of by a 
gay party of men and fashionable well-dreased 
women, among whom Estella Raymond shone 
supreme in a toilet that formed one of Worth’s 
masterpieces. Those perfect lips of hers had 
just uttered a cynical jesting remark respect- 
ing ® young Frenchman—a mere lad—who had 
been shot to the heart a few days before in a 
duel, which he had insisted upon fighting in 
order to avenge some real or fancied insult that 
had been offered to the woman he loved—the 
woman he had once fondly hoped to make his 
wife. Most people had a word of pity to 
bestow upon the dead boy, and Estella’s un- 
sympathetic cynical remark seemed strangely 
out of place. 

Rapert Clitheroe was about to answer his 
own question with a decided negative when a 
gaunt, famished-looking woman came to the 
carriage door and asked foralms. The others, 
engaged in watching the horses'then sweeping 
past, took no heed of her, but Estelle ay- 
mond leaned forward and placed a gold coin 
in the thin grimy hand outstretched to receive 
it, while Rupert Clitheroe’s keen eyes did not 
fail to notice the little incident, 

Later on, when lobster salad and Moselle 
were being freely discussed, a little cry from 
Estella, who sat next to him, attracted 
Rapert’s attention. 





excitedly, ‘over there in the crowd. See how 
he limps, r — -“ a re ae et 
away on three legs. , Captain Clitheroe, 
do save him, or he will be trodden underfoot 
again! I cannot bear to see a dog in pain.” 

It was the work of a moment for Rupert 
Clitheroe to leave the carriage and rescue the 
unfortunate mongrel that was getting the worst 
of it in the dense swaying crowd outside. 
Estella’s white jewelled hands took the dog 
from him, and, for the first time in his life, 
that injared Bone nay yeep Pw to 
repose upon cushions, unch off dain 
morsels of cold chicken. - 

“ You are not altogether indifferent to pain 
and suffering then, Miss Raymond?” he re- 
marked, with a sarcastic smile. “ You can 
pity a starving beggar or a wounded dog, al- 
though a bro heart seems to wake but 
little sympathy upon you!” 

‘(Because I believe that broken hearts are 
quickly mended,” she replied, with a ripple of 
laughter in her voice, ‘‘ Otherwise I fear 
that I should have a good deal to answer for. 
But you must have a very bad opinion of me, 
Captain Clitheroe, if you imagine me to be in- 
capable of sympathising with suffering when 
it takes other forms, Sometimes I fancy that 
you entertain Le aes dislike for me,’’ she 
continued, merrily. ‘“ You certainly regarded 
me in a very stern manner on the occasion of 
our first meeting at Mrs. Sinclair's ball. I 
felt positively afraid of you that night! The 
ae himself could hardly have looked more 

im ” 

‘* A dislike entertained towards you would, 
in the opinion of most men, entitle me to a 
lifelong residence in a Maison de Sante,” he 
remarked, in the same jesting vein. “If I 
ever wish to arouse your sympathies on my 
own behalf, I shall get myself up asa broken- 
down showman, with a number of dogs in 
every stageof decrepitude, since you will not 
bestow pity or affection u sufferers of 
another class, whose affliction comes under 
the more tragic heading of disappointed love.” 

Ra Clitheroe was solely tried and per- 
plexed in his effort to decipher the real cha- 
racter of the capricious lovely woman who had 
refused to listen to his friend’s —- al- 
though for a time she had thoughtlessly 
allowed and encouraged his attentions, who 
laughed at the idea of broken hearts, and who 
could yet display ready compassion when the 
physical sufferings of a beggar or a dog were 
in question. 

But had he possessed the power of oaiing 
Estella Raymond's secret thoughts he woul: 
have been far more astonished and perplexed. 

For the first time in her life Estella knew 
the meaning of love—the passionate, all-ab- 
sorbing love that comes but oncein a lifetime, 
and which, should it chance to be uprooted, can 
never flourish and bear leaf and blossom 


again. 

And the man who had wrought this great 
change in her life, who had lifted the drooping 
boughs and raised the sleeping soul beneath 
them, had done it unconsciously, and knew 
nothing of the conquest he had gained without 
s0 much as an effort or a wish. 

Estella Raymond would have found it 
difficult to explain why she had fallen sud- 
denly in love with Rupert Clitheroe, the 
only man of her acquaintance who had made 
no attempt to produce a favourable impression 
upon her, or to win his way into her good 

aces. Perhaps the very fact of his in- 
to arouse the love that she experienced for 

m. 

This love, with the deep, tumultuous joy 
that accompanied it for a time, tended to 
soften and improve her nature more than any 
other force that had ever swayed it. 

Her ambitious dreams and longings, the 
title and the princely establishment that had 
once figured so largely in her ideas of mar- 
riage, gave way now to a less ambitious, but 
a far more tenderly and womanly ideal of two 


fference may have piqued her, and helped | 





of one soul with another—the union that 
neither rank nor riches can produce or des. 


troy. 

_ Rupert Clitheroe was not a vain man, and 
it did not occur to him to think when Es- 
tella smiled graciously upon him, and allowed 
him to scrawl his name down upon her pro. 
gramme for any number of dances, or to sit 
next to her at play or opera, that she was 
giving him any special encouragement. 

He had a great dislike for her—at least he 
honestly believed that he had—and this real or 
su dislike helped to increase his blind- 
ness to the true state of affairs. 

His cousin, the ssthetic.Mrs. Sinclair, was 
the first to open his eyes, and let a flood of 
light in upon his astonished soul. 

“ Rupert,” she began, solemnly, as they sat 
together in the wing-room one evening 
after-dinner—the doctor being absent on a 
a visit—“ what do you think of 

Raymond? You have known her long 
enough now to be able to form an opinion.” 

“ She is a beautifal woman,” he replied, 
from the depths of the easy-chair, in which 
he had installed himself; “ but thareis some- 
thing in her manner’ that I don’t like. She 
reminds me of those sirens of old whose 
sweet voices lared men to their death, and 
who used to exult over their victims when 
once they were fairly caught! Norah Carru- 
thers is more to my taste than a stately beauty 
like Miss Raymond.” 


“Tam surprised at your want of taste 
in preferring Norah Carrathers to Miss Ray- 
mond,” said Mrs. Sinclair, reprovingly. ‘‘ They 


differ just as a wild hedge-flower differs from 
a lovely hothouse plant. Speaking seriously, 
Rupert, you cannot be ignorant of the reason 
that has induced Miss Raymond to become as 
intimate with us of late. Why, at one time I 
could hardly secure her for an occasional ball 
or dinner-party ; now she accepts all my invi- 
tations, and takes care that we are invited to 
her aunt's house in return. You know the 
motive for her changed conduct as well as I do 
myself.” 

“Indeed, I don’t!” he said with a careless 
laugh. “You give me credit for more pene- 
tration than I really possess, Eunice. I care 
80 little for Miss Raymond that her proceedings 
fail to interest me.” 

‘‘Then you are a blind, ungrateful wretch, 
and you don’t deserve the good fortune that 
has fallen to your share!” related his cousin 
in a tone of vigorous indignation that had 
nothing ewsthetic about it. “Rupert, that 
gitl cares for you as she has never cared for 
any other man before. I’m certain of it, for 
I’ve watched her keenly when’ you have been 
together lately, and I know that you have only 
to propose to her in order to be accepted.” 

“ Eunice! you must be crazy to say such & 
thing!” he exclaimed, sitting bolt upright in 
his great astonishment. “Is it likely that 
Miss Raymond, a beauty as well as an heiress, 
would allow herself to fall in love with a poor 
devil of an officer who has only his pay to 
depend upon?” 

**At any rate, there is method in my mad- 
ness,” Mrs. Sinclair replied with an air of 
calm triamph. ‘“ People cannot always decide 
with whom they are to fall in love, Rupert, 
since love is fond of assuming the eae 
mood, and shaping its own course. Propose 
to her, and you will find my idea to be perfectly 
correct.” 

“ Bat I don’t even wish to propose to her,” 
he returned, sharply. “I dislike her so much 
that, were I compelled to decide between Miss 
Raymond and your housemaid I should choose 
the latter.” 

“ Then you are in love with another woman,” 
said Mrs. Sinclair, dejectedly. ‘* How craeily 
unfortunate with such a good match within 
reach |” 

‘*No, Iam perfectly hesrt-whole, Eunice,” 
he replied, with a provoking smile. 

“In that cage. you cannot surely be in carn- 
est when you speak 0 lightly of Miss Ray- 
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mond’s decided predilection in your favour? . 
phe continued, earnestly, with renewed hope. 
« Why, men belonging to the first families in 
the land have offered themselves to her, only 
to be refused. She is both rich and lovely, 
and yet you—a poor captain in a line regi- 
ment—can afford tolet such a prize slip by 
when it is fairly within your grasp! If you 
don’t love her you might at least have an eye 
to your own interests in making Her your wife. 
People do not always pric | for love.” 

“Oh, Eunice, what a worldly-minded woman 
you are!” he exclaimed, with well-feigned 
horror. “ Ishall tell Sinclair when he comes 
home that you have been trying to lead my 
innocent, unsuspecting ‘steps astray. I cer- 
tainly shall not mean enough to marry a 
woman I dislike in ‘order to avail myself of 
her money. I would sooner carve out my own 
fortune with my sword.” 

** Then you deserve to live and die a captain, 
since such ungrateful, unreasonable conduct 
ought not to go unpunished!” said Mrs, Sin- 
clair, hotly, sweeping past him as she spoke 
with a look of withering scorn on her fair 


aCe, 

All ker plans for her cousin’s welfare had 
been defeated by means of his inexplicable 
perversity, and she felt both astonished and 
angry at the unexpected result of her dirlo- 
matic venture, 

Left to himself, Rupert Clitheroe made his 
way to Dr. Sinclair’s smoking-room. Estab- 
lishing himself "at the open window with a 
cigar and a brandy-and-soda, he thought lon 
and earnestly over the startling news that had 
just been imparted to him. 

He mentally decided that he was neither 
pleased nor flattered by reason of the affection 
that such a lovely woman as Estella Raymond 
was supposed to entertain for him. Mrs. Sin- 
clair’s words had made his heart beat quick] 
and sent the blood coursing madly food 
his veins; but then she had taken him by 
surprise, and a little calm reflection would 
enable him to decide how to act for the best, 
since reason predominated over almost every 
other force in his cool, well balanced, intellec- 
tual natare. 

His dislike for Estella Raymond was deeply 
rooted, and he had even sworn to punish a 
for the misery she had inflicted upon his 
dearest friend, should an opportunity for doing 
s0 ever occur. Ashe sat there in the dark, 
smoking and thinking, a plan of revenge, 
delicate, subtle and deadly, worked itself out 
in his active mind. ; 

He would allow things to go on as they were 
tor the present. He was far too honourable a 
man to simulate the love that he did not feel, 
bat he would still continue to meet Estella 
Raymond from time to time,in society, trusting 
to some chance word or look to reveal the real 
state of things, and bring the hidden truth to 
the surface, 


Then, with the love that #0 many men had 
sought in vain to win, and placed at his dis. 
posal, with reserve and concealment at an end 
between them, he would possess a weapon 
capable of inflicting sharperand more exquisite 
pain than Estella had ever inflicted upon his 
one treasured friend—the friend whose wrong 
poll a in all consistency, endeavour to 


Dr. Sinclair’s return roused him at length 
from a reverie the reverse of pleasant. 

“This is rather dull work for you, old 
fellow,” said the cheery little man, as he lit a 
cigar. ‘*Itis seldom that we happen to be 
quite without an engagement of some kind.” 

‘“‘T have not found the time long,” Rupert 
replied, with an abstracted air. ‘I have been 
thinking, Sindlair.”’ 

“ Thinking, eh!” replied the doctor, who 
dearly loved a joke at someone else’s expense ; 

that is a most unusual occupation for one 
belonging to your profession to indulge in, 
isn’t it, Rapert? It’s too much to expect 
from a man that he should think and fight as 
well. Now I’m willing to bet ten to one that 
the subject of your meditation was a woman.” 





—— could not deny the soft impeach- 
ment. 

‘* The next surmise is that you are in love, 
and that we shall have a wedding on our 
hands by-and-by,” continued the Doctor, with 
a sly twinkle in his small, dark eyes. ‘ That 
will just please Eunice. Women love to 
arrange somebody else’s wedding when they 
know that their own is a settled affair.” 

“Do you imagine that a man’s thoughts 
about a woman must always be more or less 
connected with love?” inquired Rupert 
Clitheroe, quietly. 

“Well, no, not always, my dear boy—not 
always,” replied the little man, briskly. ‘‘For 
instance, how many different shades of feeling, 
ranging from passionate devotion to deepest 
hatred, are contained between those feminine 
North Poles, or man’s first love and his 
mother-in-law? But at your age, Rupert, 
when meditations respecting the fair sex 
occupy the masculine mind, love generaly 
comes uppermost,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tz London season had pased its meridian 
and was slowly drawing to a close, amid a 
whirl of gaiety that seemed only to increase as 
the time in which it could yet be enjoyed grew 
shorter. People were beginning to think of 
the sea-side, the moors, or the breezy 
mountains, and to make their plans for leaving 
town as soon after Goodwood as possible. 

The season had been an unusually brilliant 
one, and Belgravian mammas were ‘in many 
instances able to congratulate themselves on 
having obtained the much-desired parti for 
the pretty daughter who formed the stock-in- 
trade of their matrimonial market, thus 
enabling them to rest on their oars for awhile, 
free from anxiety, since the angling for gold 
fish had been so successful. 

The season had also held many fresh 
a for Estella Raymond. It had 
brought her several good offers. She was still 
the reigning beauty, since no rival capable of 
throwing her rare loveliness into the shade 
had come forward; and yet, in spite of these 
advantages, the end of the season found her 
feeling restless, dissatisfied, and unhappy. 

Her path had, until lately, been strewn with 
rose leaves ; no desire had been left ungratified, 
no joy untasted. She had accepted the good 
things of life as they came to her, and enjoyed 
them to the full; while such grim spectres as 
sorrow and disappointment were never allowed 
to find their way into the cloudless, smiling 
Eden of her existence. 

bio me Fran Mice —— aware b- Eee 
growing love for Ruper roe, & grea’ 
of the careless, unreflecting enjoyment had 
died out of her life. Love, sweet-voiced, light- 
footed, beautiful love, frequently brings some 
very ugly companions with him, such as anxiety, 
suspense, and even jealousy itself ; and Estel 
Raymond was already beginning to acknowledge 
the undeniable truth contained in this state- 
ment, thanks to the sharp teaching of personal 
experience. 
thers had flattered and praised her, others 
had eagerly sought her out, and accepted the 
least ae ent she deigned to offer them 
with gratitude. Men with both fortune and 
title at their disposal had endeavoured to win 
her in marriage, only to meet with a decided 
refusal. But the one man who—had he come 
forward like the rest—would have met with a 
gracious reception from the capricious beauty, 
kept coldly aloof from her, and allowed no 
word of love to cross his lips. 

It was mortifying to Estella’s pride, as well 
as being fal to her heart, to think that 
Rupert Clitheroe, the man to whom she was 
passionately in love, should remain insensible 
to the slight, but evident marks of approval 
and favour that she had from time to time 
bestowed upon him. 

Not for one moment, however, did she 
imagine that he had ived these favourable 
symptoms—these delicate hints that he was 
not really an object of indifference to her, and 





| coldly disregarded them, owing to a want of 


love for the fair giver. She was too much 
accustomed to look upon herself as the centre 
around which other things and people natarally 
revolved, too deeply blinded by the incense of 
flattery and adulation to entertain such a far- 
fetched idea as this. 

Rupert Clitheroe, she told herself, was 
reserved and diffident. His poverty rendered 
him proud, and fearful of putting his fate to 
the test. She had but to make her meaning a 
little plainer in order to bring him to her feet, 
fall of gratitude for the bewildering happiness, 
-— immense favour, which had conferred upon 

im. 

But the season was fast drawing to a close, 
and no understanding had taken place between 
them. In the course of a few weeks both 
would leave town, and circumstances might 
combine to keep them apart for years, since 
Rupert Clitheroe was oply home on leave,and he 
had more than once alluded to the time when 
he must rejoin his regiment. 

A sharp stab of mingled fear aud sorrow 
pierced Estella’s heart as she contemplated 
the idea of drifting hopelessly away from the 
man she loved without the explanation, the 
mutual avowal of love which she so ardently 
desired and longed for. 

And Rupert Clitheroe, meeting her £0 
frequently in society, could not fail to remark 
the womanly softness, the subdued and almost 
pensive manner, that served to add a fresh 
charm to her rare, piquant loveliness, Thcre 
were times when—perceiving this change in 
her for the better—his resolution well nigh 
failed him, and he told himself that she was 
but a woman, and, on that account, he must 
not deal too harshly with her. 

His old dislike for Estella Raymond was 
losing its keen edge, and becoming a blunt 
weapon, incapable of striking a deadly blow. 


But Norah Carruthers’s sad little letters, . 


coming soon after these weak moments, were 
the unconscious means of making him despite 
himself, for the inclination in the direction «f 
mercy and forbearance that sometimes over- 
came him when in Estella Raymond’s pre- 
sence, 

Herbert was no better, Norah informed her 
brother’s friend from time to time, They 
had persuaded him to go abroad; but the 
same air of listless despondency clang to him 
wherever they went, and his health was fast 
breaking up, owing to the quietly-borne, but 
constant mental suffering that oppressed him, 
and which he made not the slightest effort to 
shake off. 

When Rupert Clitheroe read these letters, 
he told himself that forgiveness is sometimes 
only the product of a shallow mind and a thor 
memory—that he would be playing the 
traitor to his friend were he to entertain any 
gentle thoughts of the beautiful woman who 
had injured him so deeply. 

He met Estella one night, quite at the end 
of the season, at a crowded ball. Lady Mii- 
fleurs, the hostess, always reserved something 
good for the extreme end, as a kind of set- 
piece when the ordinary fireworks were over. 
The music, the refreshments, the decorations 
were known to be of the best; and no matier 
how warm the weather chanced to be, she 
seldom received any refasals. : 

Rupert Clitheroe, after dancing with Miss 
Raymond, led her into the cool, pleasant con- 
servatory, with a strange consciousness upon 
him as he did so that a crisis was close at 
hand. 

Estella sank down upon a@ velvet lounge, 
placed behind a thick bank of tropical plants, 
that scented the air with their rich, sweet 
fragrance, and fanned herself with an air of 


uiet out here,” she 
ark, liquid eyes to 


relief. 

“Tt is so cool and 
remarked, lifting her 
Rupert Clitheroe’s stern, troubled face, as she 


spoke. “Iam glad that the season, with its 
perpetual whirl of pleasure, will soon be over 
again fora while. I doubt if we enjoy our- 
selves half as much as the mechanic, who hag 
to save up so long beforehand for his one day’ 
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outing, and who enters into his brief space of 
pleasure so heartily when it comes.” 

‘* You should not bring complaints against 
a season that has secured you so many fresh 
triumphs, Miss Raymond,” he replied, with a 
smile full of quiet meaning. 

Estella shrugged her pretty, well-rounded 
shoulders disdainfally. 

“ You ajiude to. the offers I have received, 
and the compliments that have been Pie to 
me, Captain Clitheroe,” she said, ikly. 
“T attach but little value to either. They 
do not com te me for the fashion- 
able treadmill upon which I have to spend a 
certain number of months every year, in 
common with many other sufferers, I am 


positively longing for fresh air, freedom and: 


mountain scenery.” 

“ And yet a queen loves to receive homage 
from all her subjects,” said Rupert Clitheroe, in 
atone of covert sarcasm, “ You accept their 
homage as a matter of course, itis true; but 
you would not like them to fail in their duty.” 

‘*Captain Clitheroe, I think you are very 
unkind to me!” she exclaimed, qnickly, a 
brilliant flush tinging the creamy pallor of her 
face asshe spoke. ‘ Do you suppose that any 
amount of social success can satisfya woman’s 
heart? It may please and B anf her for a 
time; but nothing short love itself can 
render her life really a happy one.” 

“And yet, only a littte while ago, you jested 
atlove, and put ambition in the first place,” 
he reminded her, gravely. “Love, according to 
your account, was Only fit to wear the fool’s 
cap and bells.” 

“Fresh experientvas may engender fresh 


opinions,” she replied, with a little tremulous 


laugh, while her white bosom rose and fell 


quickly under the inflaence of the intense | 


agitstion that possessed her. “ If I have been 
a free thinker, where love is concerned, I am 
coming back to the orthodax belief again.” 
“But you are a queen!’ he said, coldly; 
“and, although all may offer ‘homage to a 
queen, few dare to speak to her of love.” 


“He who really feels it wilt dare, in spite of | 


all risks to avow it! * she rémarked.in a tone 
of intense passionate meuning ; “ and he need 
fear no repulse, since when love meets love, 
the need for either concealment. or suspense 
is at an end.” 

Rupert Clitherde regarded her as she ut- 
tered these words with calm, questioning 
eyes. 

“ Am I to infer from your words that I am 
not altogether an object of indifference to you, 
Miss Raymond?” he inquired, after a brief 
pause. 

His frigid manner, and the absence of any 
real warmth and, interest in his veice, were 
unnoticed by Estella., She only heard the 
question that served to fill her heart with such 
a tumult of joy aud gladness, 

“ You have never been an object. of indiffer- 
ence to me,” she replied, slowly, with, averted 
glanee. “‘ I ‘have loved you from the time of 
our first meetiag at Mrs, Sinclaix'’s ball.” 

Estella’s beantifal golden head dreoped as 
she uttered this confession, while. her..dayk, 
liquid eye shone with the soft.lightof love and 
intense, happiness. She was so. near to: him 
that Rupert Clitheroe..could easily have 
gathered the fair, yielding form to hig breast’; 
but he stood apart, under the shadow of a 
gigantic tropicad plant, with a still deeper 
anetons falling over his bronzed, handsome 

ace, 

“Miss Raymond, what you have justsaid 
would be sufficient; to fill most-men with de- 
light,’’ be began, with dearly bought vom- 
posure ; “ but‘ I have no desire to avait myself 
of the love that you are-generous enough to 
entertain for me, or to accept the encotrage- 
ment contaimed-in your words: ‘Itlink it'will 
be best for "us not to 
farther.” 


Estella ‘Raymond glanced up at him with 


wide-open, startled eyes.’ Had he struck ber ° 


ghe could scarcely have felt more astonished. 
“ Captain Clitheroe, I do not anderstendt” 


pursue the subject any | 





F 


she said, brokenly, with an involaniary move- 
“= of her white Hp ting 

“Must I pain you by putting my meaning 
into words a second time? ” he replied, 
harshly. “I cannot accept or reciprocate affec- 
tion coming from you, Miss Raymond, although 
T am able to esteem it at its true value, since 
I know what other men have endured in the 
vain effort to obtain it.” 

This time Estella’ could not fail to under- 
stand the full meaning of his words, while a 
feeling of unutterable shame and sudden anger 
took possession of her as she Gid so, 

More than one peer of the realm had pro- 
ease to her, only to bs. rejected.. Now she 

elf had been calmly set aside by the only 
man that she had permitted he to love, 
and that man was -but a penniless. officer. 
Could she, by any chancé, have, fallen into a 
deeper abyss of pain and humiliation? she 
wondered, vaguely. 

“Tt would only Have been kina to inform 
me that you were not free, that you were 


—- to some other woman, & litfle sooner, | 


fore I had uttered words that I would give 
the world to be able to recall,” she said, 
passionately. j 

“In that case I should have told you a 
fulsehood,”-he réplied, steadily ; “for I have 
never loved any woman ia the way you allade 
0. ” 


“Then why permit me to say so much daly 
to meet with a humiliating repulse?” she 
inquired, in a tone of qniet angtiish that 
affected Rupert Clitheroe far more than a 
burat of Peeicns indignation would have 
done. ‘* Why have yon treated me so cruelly, 
Captain Clitheroe? You have not acted thus 
without a motive.” 

**No, I have not been aimlessly eruel,” he 
replied, quietly. “Am I to blame if I have 
compelled ee to suffer a little of the pain 
which you have so often inflicted upon others? 
Miss Raymond, ‘have you already forgotten 
Herbert, Lord Carruthers ?” . 

She started perceptibly at this mention of a 
familiar name, and vainly sought to read 
Rupert Clitheroe’s meaning from his impas- 
sive face. 

“Why do ask me this.question ?” she said, 
haugiiti!y, ‘Lord Carruthers is ‘nothing to 
me, Why should I keep hint specially in re- 
membrance ?” 

** You encouraged him with the, hope that 
he might one day become far nearer and 
dearer to you, though,” continued Rupert Cli- 
theroe. ‘*Then, when P dee grew tired of him 
you threw him over and refased to accept the 
love he was so eager to lavish upon you, You 
have robbed his life of all,the glad promise it 
once contained ; you have made an old man of 
him before his time. Sach heartless conduct 
must. needs recoil upon yourself, sooner or 
later, and bring its own punishment.” 

A sudden gleam of intelligence flashed from 
Estella’s dark eyes, , 

“You. told me once that Lord Carruthers 
was your dearest friend,” she said, quickly. 
“Have you taken upon yourself the task of 
avenging his wrongs, Captain Olitheroe?” 

“I swore that I would. do so should an 
Opportunity occur,” he replied, hoargely. 
“ Ffeaven knows the task has been a hard one, 
but I could not play the traitor to friend 
by accepting the loye which he 60) for in 
vain,.and which has brought him well-nigh to 
the brink of the grave!” =‘ : 

* You do not mean to say that heiadying 2” 
Estella exclaimed, with a moan of terror in 
her voice, ; ; 

* #¥fe is not Iikely to live long under. the ton- 
stant pressure of a great sorrow,” continued 
her “companion. “Women can either make 
or niar the life of a sensitive genius like Her- 
bert Carrathers, ‘They can help him to win a 
great name, or they can rob him of all power 
and ‘energy, and break the flute that might, 
under the touch of & gentle hand, havé given 
musi¢ £0 ‘ piercing sweet’ to the world. You 
have come between Carruthers and the joy 
and the fame that might otherwita have 
been his, Can you wonder, then, if I, his 


Y and re 


ib 


friend, feel both and sorrowful when I 
think of his wasted and happiness?” 


She made no reply, but sat there motionless, 
with bowed head, while the music from the 
ball-room floated towards them: in jfaint, far. 
off strains of exquisite swee et 

“ I must go back now,’’ she remarked, after 
awhile, r from her seat with the air of 
one but newly awakened from sleep, ‘ or my 
aunt will to wonder at ~~ long absence. 
Captain Cli the result of this interview 

ill, L presume, remain a secret between us.’ 

“Most decidedly,” was-the reply. “‘ The ques. 
tion was hardly necessary or fair towards me, 
Miss Raymond.” 

“I know I ¢an trust io your sense of 
honour,” she wearily, as t returned 
to-the ball-room. “If I have really inflicted 

ain and Grring fe Lord Carruthers you 
ave not allowed 40 remain unavenged.” 


CHAPTER V. 

For a man who had aia ens » and 
been succéssful in wounding the heart and 
humiliating the proud spirit of the woman 
against whom enmity had .been, 86. long 
directed, Rapert Clitheroe enjoyed but a smal! 
share of satisfaction, 
Far pipe ong See triumphant or elated 
at the victory he won over Estella Ray- 
mond, he was conscions of a feeling of intense 
‘remorse whenever his thoughts went back, as 
they so frequently did, to the scene, that had 
taken place in Lady Milfleur conservatory 
on the night of the grand ball, and in which 
Estella and himself had been the only actors— 
remorse not altogether unmixed with reproach, 
and vain, passionate longing. ing. 

He had spurned her timidly proffered love, 
4 her for the capricious, unfeel- 
ing conduct she had displayed towards his 


friend, Lord Carruthers, But be had really 
done it less from a feeling of hatred, a desire 
| for revenge, than in the ate effort to re- 


main true to his firsb resolve, and consistent 
in conduct towards his friend at the same 


time, 

Constant intercourse with Estella Raymond, 
and a better insight into her character, bad 
done much to weaken the enmity, the bitter 
a Be po Spee h on be gar a for = 

vely girl whose char: need such 2 
Aivachroas effect aon Lotd Oseruthers,, Tach 
by inch, he had stegdily lost ground, until, 
when the moment for decisive ac arrived, 


Rapert Clitheroe had been obliged to carry 
out his preconceived plan of rey with 
scarcely any of the active dislike, the longing 


for retaliation, that had prompted him in the 
first instance. , 
Perhaps, after all, I should haye shown 
more common sense had I left Carruthers to 
fight his own battles,” he reflected, moodily, 
as he packed his portmanteau, and prepared 
for a speedy departure from London, which 
had suddenly: grown hateful to him, “ It is 
one thing to go to a fellow’s assistance when 
he ds getting the worst of ‘it in a school mill, 
it’s quite another thing to interfere when he’s 
grown up and there is & woman in questior. 
She can’t’ be altogether bad and self-centred, 
for f behaved like'a brute to her in my effort 
not to play the traitor to Carruthers, and sho 


uttered no word of reproach, she did ndt even 
‘give, me so much as am look, ? Bwish 
from my soul. that she had, for, in that case, 


conscienece-stricken, 

midheiad Stoves! cord deehameeste “Berti 
iti i as presen ert 

is:9,dear old fellow, and I would give my life 
for him should such.a amatio event as 
the fact, of his requiring it ever.come t6 pass ; 
but friendship may sometimes xeqnize from 
BS 8 Aero Ob aioe’ fan mee & to 
grant than life itgelf,”. , a 
nd. gh he wr ed with the. things in his 
portmanteau, carelessly wing such dau- 
gerous com es 96 ink, matches to 
nestle in the folds of his best shiciey Fatale 


I, shonld. hardly feel, so. 





Raymond’s sorrowfal face, and dark eyes 
gleaming with unshed tears, a8 he had last 
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seen them on the night af the ball, seemed to 
float constantly before him, adding consider- 
ably to the confused, unpleasant, remorseful 
state of mind from which he was quite unable 
to free himself. 

He had previously ascertained. from his 
cousin, Mrs, Sinclair, that Miss Raymond and 
her aunt had left town and gone abroad, with- 
out leaving any more definite address than 
‘s Poste Restante, Venice,” behind them. They 
would doubtless remain on the Continent, 
travelling from place to place, for some months 
to come, and he would thus bse spared the 
embarrassment of another meeting with the 
woman he had virtually refased to: marry. 

But this reflection, oddly enough, gave him 
more pain than pleasure. Far from trying to 
hasten bis return to Tndia, in order to put the 
ocean between them, he had managed to effect 
an exchange with another officer, which would 


enable him to remain in Europe for nearly | 


two years to come. He could not account éven 
to himself for this sudden change of mind, he 
only felt that, after what had occurred, a re- 
tarn to India would be like leaving the most 
important chapter in his life in an pofinished 
and unsatisfactory condition. 

He completed his packing, and started for 
the North of Scotland on the next day, in 
company with Archie Campbell, a briefless 
young barrister, for whom pleasure in any 
shape or form possessed more than 
hard work, Campbell owned a.tumble-down 
tower and seme acres of ground near Bendeary, 
in the, beart,of the North. Highlands. The 
tower could offer little moré accommodation 

han the ruined residence of the_ ill-fated 

master of Ravenswood, itself, and its owner 
had no Caleb Baulderstone, ready andwilling 
to tell, white lies in order to save his master’s 
credit in the eyes of strangers. _But he could 
at least.offer some capital sport to his friends 
in town, and whenever he visited his paternal 
acres, a8,he jestingly called them, he seldom 
went alone, 

But Rupert Clitheroe’s keen love of: sport 
had suddenly deserted him jast when it was 
mest in, reqmest, and: lonely Bendeary, that 
possessed no-other atiraction, seemed well- 
nigh hatefal to him. He grumbled: at, the 
weather, the gillies, and the general dullness, 
until Archie Campbell, oneof the best-natured 
fellows going, almost felt.inclined to. wish that 
he had selected a more cheerfal companion to 
share his solitude. 

“I tell: you-what it is, Clitheroe,” he said, 
one day, when they were tramping over the 
hills together; ‘you're in love, and you’ye 
taken the complaint badly, I can recognize 
the symptoms, since I have more than once 
endured them:on my own. account;. Who is 
she, and when did it all eccur? You may un- 
barden yourself 4s freely to me.as to a father- 
confessor.’’ 

**You're an idiot, Campbell!” he retorted, 
savagely, but with a startled ring in his voice, 
as if his: own dim surmises and. vague. mis- 
givings had suddenly been clothed in words. 
“T am far too. practical to. go. in for senti- 
mental woes of any description; only, this 
place is:so confounde adult after the whirl 
of town life that it. gives one the blues now 
und then,.. There, the mist is;closing im again, 
and we may as well go home... Your belo 
Scotland enjoys a delightfal climate, truly ; 
when, it doesn’t: rain its foggy, or ,.the wind 
blows great guns.” d-bigod 3 

“Tm afraid this.mist will be. some time be- 
fore it rises,” said Campbell, consolingly ; 
‘*and until it does,.we shall be compelled to 
confine our sporting proclivities to the. rats 

4 inhabit the lower portion of ,the tower,’’ 

‘ Books are out of the question, I suppose?” 
remarked apes Clitheroe, with a groan. 
‘‘The name of Mudie has never penetrated to 
this uncivilized region.” 

‘* Well, mo,”’ replied his friend ; ‘but I have 
a. few standard works in. my room, that. I 
always fall back upon whén the weather is 
bad. They are like old friends, and, should 


come wearisome, why Lamb is always in 
season,” 

The mist did last, more or less, for several 
days;and Rupert was fast growing tired of 
Scotland, its climate and its fare, when a note 
reached him from Lord Carruthers, and he 
welcome it almost as eagerly as Noah did the 
dove with the olive branch. 

‘““We are all staying at Lanterbrannen,” 
ran the note, “and the weather here is glorious. 
If you have had enough of Scotland by this 
time, you had better make up your mind to 
join us without delay and bring Campbell with 
you. I have some news for you—but it will 
keep until your arrival.” 

“Who is your correspondent?” inquired 
Archie Campbell, with mild curiosity. 

* Lord Carruthers,” replied Rupert. ‘ He 
wants us both to join ‘him at Lanterbrannen. 
Suppose we put our traps together and go?” 

“I’m quite agreeable,” saidthe young bar- 
rister. “Aud since Scotland does not seem 
to agree with you: very ‘well this time, we'll 
start to-morrow.’” ' 

A cordial greeting awaited the two young 
men at Lanterbrannen, a pretty Swiss village 
not far from Interlaken, The Carruthers, 
mother,son,and daughter, had taken uptheir 
‘abode there for the present, preferring it to the 
more frequented haunts. 

Rupert Clitheroe; gazing intently at his 
friend, knew-at once that some great joy had 
‘ come into his life since their last meeting, and 
blotted outievery trace of past suffering. The 
listless, absent manner, the indifference’to all 
that was: passing around him, had. entirely’ 
wanished, '» The | 
the glad ring to his voice, while Lady” Carru- 
‘thers had lost the careworn look that bad 
previously clouded her fine face.’ ‘What had 
occurred, Ripert asked himself, wonderingly, 
to effect such an untooked-for change? 

He was not allowed to remain long in a 
state of uncertainty respecting the cause of 
it all: While Norah and Lady Carruthers 
entertained Archie Campbell with a graphic 
description of their recent travels, Herbert 
Carruthers slipped his ‘arm within that of his 
friend, and led him out'through the open win- 
dow into the pleasant moonlight. 

“Come and have a cigar, Rupert,’ he said, 
by way of excuse, and then}; when they were 
quite out of earshot, he stood still and placed 
his hand on Rapert Clitheroe’s shoalder. 
“ Rupert, ‘old: boy, what’ do» you thidk ‘has 
happened since we were last together?” he 
said, in a tone ofexultant gladuess, - 

“Something good, I should imagine, if one 
may form an opinion from the decided change 
for the better im your own appeatatce,’’ re- 
plied his friend, with a smile.” “ You are get- 
ting over your disappointment at last, Bertie.” 
“What will you say when I tell you that 
the disappointment no longer exists, that 
Estella Raymond has ‘consented to become 
Lady Carruthers?” he continued, in the same 
strain of heart-felt happiness. 

‘¢ What has induced Miss Raymond to revoke 
her previous °decision?” inquired Rupert 
Clitheroe, abruptly, a dull pain or sense of 
lifelong isolation: and regret settling down 
“How cam I tell?” replied’ Herbort Oar- 
ruthers. ‘I only know:that—finding her here 


ved |.._I ventured to put my fate Ne the test a 


second time, and was 3 pert, you 
who.have never ‘been in love; cannot tell: how, 
dear this woman rites se wealth of: 
joy has suddenly: smy life.” 

me Do-you mean to say that Miss Raymond 
is here, in Lauterbrunnen, at: the present 
moment?’ he inquired; witha startled air, 

“ Yes,” comtinued Lord Carrathers.. * Ste 
is staying here with her sunt. They ‘are, 
not at the hotel, but vst apensiom kept by a 
widow lady. She is unusually gentle and 
affectionate in manner; 'so much altered, in- 
deed, that, were such:# thing not extremely 
improbable, I should be inclined: to think that 
some great sorrow had’ over her) and 
left = good effect behind. Now, Rupert, where 





Seott pall upon you, and Dickens himself be- 





are your congratulations?” 


had returned to his eye, |* 


“You know they are yours already,” said 
Rupert, rather unsteadily. ‘‘It is hardly 
necessary for me to put them into words. On 
your account I am glad that you are about to 
marry Estella Raymond, for you deserve to be 
happy. I wish——” 

“They are calling us,’’ said Carruthers, as 
Norah's voice was borne towards them on the 
still night air. 

“Go back, and see what they want,” replied 
the other, quickly. “I am going to take a 
stroll round the village, and you can come 
after me when you like.” 

He longed to be alone in order that he might 
the more freely commune with his own soul, 
and still the conflicting emotions that struggled 
for the mastery in his breast, 

Estella Raymond had promised to become 
‘the wife of his friend. The love she once had 
timidly offered to himself, and which he had 
been senseless enough to refase, in all proba- 
bility existed no longer. A great barrier had 
risen between them, shutting out all hope of 
possible change or explanation. Oh, fool, fool, 
fool! Why had the love that now filled his 
heart with such pain and longing—the love 
that Herbert Carruthers’ words had so rudely 
awskened, never to sleep again—why had it 
not'prompted him to act differently while yet 
the opportunity was his ? 

A perfect agony of regret and bitter self-re- 
proach swept over him as he walked heedlessly 
on, alive only to thé one cruel fact, that the 
woman he loved was lost to him for ever, 
thanks'to his‘own mad, pitiless decision in the 
past. 

Had she consented to marry Herbert Car- 
ruthers from motives of pity and generosity, 
since he had suffered so much on her account ; 
or had ambition, an@ a proud desire to show 
‘that she was not grieving over the past, in- 


‘| fluenced her at all in the matter? 


If he could but once find ‘her alone, that he 
might ask her forgiveness for his cruel, 
mistaken conduct, and establish a better 
understanding between them for the future! 

Rupert Clithero had no wish. now that 
things had gone so far, to play the traitor to 
his friend, or to undermine his happiness ; 
though had his love for Estella revealed itself 
to him earlier in the day,he could hardly have 
been expected to exert so much self-sacrifice. 
‘As’ it was, he became conscious of a great 
longing to see Estella again, not in society, 
surrounded. by other people, but by herself, 
that he might plead for the forgiveness he so 
ardently desired to obtain. 

Some wishes are doomed never to be realised, 
others are scarcely conceived ere they gain 
their falfilment. 

Rupert Clitheroe, absorbed in thought, had 
reached the outskirts of the little village with- 
out knowing it. On turnings sharp corner he 
found ‘himself close to a rough wooden bridge, 
thrown from rock to rock, while a cascade 
rushed swiftly down into the dark abyss 
below. 

A woman with a slender, graceful form 
stood’ upon the bridge, glancing down at the 
foaming, silvery’ waters, As she turned 
quickly round, on hearing the sound of foot- 
steps, an expression of surprise escaped involun- 
tarily from Rupert Clitheroe’s lips on finding 
himself face to face with Estella Raymond. 


re 


CHAPTER VI. 

Estria certainly had the best of it in that: 
a meeting with Rupert Clitheroe on 
the little wooden bridge overhanging the cas- 
cade. She was perfectly calm and.,self-pos- 
sessed, while Rupert seemed to have entirely 
lost the sang froid, the easy, unembarrassed 
manner that had carried him safely through 


so’ many scenes, and to have become 
nervous, , and uncertain how to act 
for the f “4 


Perhaps she saw this, and determined, from 
a feeling of compassion, to take the initiative. 
“At any rate, she held out her white, jewelled 
hand to him as they stood there, with the 








silvery moonlight transforming and beantify- 
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ing every object around them, while a faint 
smile illumined her lovely face. 

“This is an unexpected meeting, Captain 
Clitheroe,’’ she remarked, in a tone that was 
pleasant and courteous, but veryoold. ‘ Lord 
Carruthers told me that you were to join him 
here, but I did not think you would arrive 
upon the scene so soon after yoar letter.” 

“I was fired of Sc»tland,’’ he replied, 
abraptly, ‘‘and only too glad to avail myself 
of an excuse for leaving it. I did not expect 
to find you here, Miss Raymond.” 

“Oh, Aunt Marjory and I have been herefor 
nearly three weeks,” she said, lightly. “ We 
look upon ourselves as old inhabitants, and the 
yg is so lovely that we feel no desire to leave 
i Rid 

** Do you thiak it is safe to wander about by 
yourself at night?” he inquired, after an em- 
barrassing pause in the conversation, during 
which his thoughts had not been at all compli- 
mentary to his own course of action in the 
past, as his eyes rested upon Estella’s pure, 
pale face and golden hair, framed in the light, 
fleecy shawl tbat ‘she had thrown over her 
head as a precaution against the night air, 
before setting out on her solitary ramble. 

‘*Iam not nervous,” she replied, simply, 
**and the house is very near. But the rooms 
were unbearably hot, and a red-haired youth 
was doing his best at the piano to murder 
* Nancy Lee,’ so I came here for the sake of 
getting fresh air and quietness.” 

They had moved off the bridge by this time, 
and were standing back in the shadow of the 
dusky, fragrant pine trees, while the moun- 
tains, like hoary monarchs, each with his 
diadem of snow, towered grandly up in the 
distance, 

‘*T hardly know how to put my meaning into 
words without offending you,” Rupert Clithe- 
roe began, standing bareheaded her before 
there in the moonlight, with the great, newly- 
discovered passion in his heart yearning and 
striving to break through the barrier of self- 
control, the sense of what was due to his 
friend, with which he sought to restrain it; 
“* but if my presence here is at all painful or 
displeasing to you, Miss Raymond, I will in- 
vent some excuse to account for my speedy 
departare. When I agreed to join Carruthers 
here I knew nothing of the engagement so 
recently formed between you, neither was I 
aware that I should be fortunate enough to 
meet you in Switzerland; I thought you were 
travelling in quite another direction. You 
have but io say the word, however, and I will 
leave Lauterbrannen.” 

‘**Pray do not allow any consideration for 
me to influence you in staying here or going 
away,” she replied, with calm hauteur; “ and 
I do not see why you shoald thiok it necessary 
to apologise to me for having come. I do not 
object to your presence; indeed, as Lord 
Carruthers’ dearest friend, Iam in duty bound 
to welcome you!” 

He understood the meaning contained in 
her carefully chosen words only too well. 
Now that she was engaged to Herbert Carra- 
thers—soon to become his wife—propriety, and 
perhaps inclination as well forbade her to 
entertain any feeling save that of mere friend- 
ship towards the man for whom she had once 
freely and openly acknowledged her love. 

‘*Carruthers has acquainted me with his 
good fortune,” he said, rather unsteadily, 
“‘ and I have done my best to pongratalate hime 
upon it,” 

‘* You allude to the engagement existing be- 
tween Lord Carruthers and myself, I suppose,” 
she replied, indifferently. 

‘*Yes! what other meaning could my words 
bear ? ” he continued, a look of intense, des- 
pairing pain crossing his dark face as he 
—_. “You have made another man of him 

ready. I could scarcely credit the wonderful 
change for the better that has taken place in 
him within such a short space of time. It is 
an easy matter to recover when you suffer from 
no actual malady, and the great o’ermaatering 
desire of your life has been gratified.” 

** Yes, Lord Carruthers’ health is sufficiently 





good by this time to exonerate you from any 

further anxiety regarding it,” she replied, 

with a faint touch of sarcasm. ‘' You will 

pardon me if I leave you now, Captain 

Clitheroe! Itis time for me to retura to the 
msion |” 

** Estella, Miss Raymond, I have a request 
to make before you go!” said Rapert OClith -rve, 
with strange passionate earnestness. ‘‘I am 
the last man to whom you might be expected 
to listen patiently; and yet I cannot reat 
antil Ihave sought forgiveness from you for 
the madness—the absolute brutality of which 
I was guilty towards you on the night of Lady 
Milfieur’s ball. Some instinct tells mea that 
you know how to be magnanimous and noble 
in your bearing towards others, even when 
they have offended, and grieved you so deeply 
as I have done myself.” 

“I am doing my best to consign the incident 
to which you allude to the limbo of things 
forgotten,” she replied, quietly. ‘In some 
cases it is beet to have no memory, Captain 
Clitheroe. Allow me to inform you, however, 
that I cherish not the slightest ill-feeling to- 
wards you by reason of what occurred on the 
night in question.” 

“It is kind and generous of you to say this,” 
he continued, “ Your conduct in this matter 
readers my own doubly base by force of con- 
trast. And now I have something to,tell you in 
order to render my own humiliation complete. 
Estella, I was playing with edged tools when I 
endeavoured to inflict a wound upon you by 
coldly reflecting the great love placed within 
my reach, The weapon used has recoiled upon 
me, as well it might, and I shall carry its 
scars to the grave!” 

“I do not understand you!” she replied, 
coldly, with averted face. 

“«T have learned to love you! ’”’ he said, des- 
perately—the barrier of reserve and self-control 
being swept away before the strong tidal wave 
of passion and ‘remorse; “and this love was 
sleeping in my heart at the time, when, like a 
mad fool, I put away with my own hand the 
happiness to possess which I would now freely 
give half my remaining years. Carruthers’ 
good news, the fact of knowing that yon were 
engaged to another man, first revealed the 
truth to which I have so long been blind in all 
its intensity. Oh! Estella, my love, my love! 
I have, indeed, suffered double for this my sin 
against you!” 

‘*I¢ is rather late in the day for such a con- 
fession to be made,” Estella rejoined ina low 
voice, while she kept her face steadily turned 
away from him in the direction of the gleaming, 
silvery cascade. 

“It might have been better, under the cir- 
cumstances, for you to maintain silence upon 
such a painful subject.” 

Rupert Clitheros’s bronzed handsome face 
flashed crimson as these words fell upon his ear. 

** Do not think so ill of me,” he said proudly, 
‘as to imagine that I wish to shake the alle- 
giance you owe to Carruthers by pleadingmy own 
cause when you have but recently promised to be- 
come his wife! That would be a depth of mean- 
ness and dishonour to which I have not yet 
descended, I am less than nothing to you now ; 
and if I cannot accept my fate with much resig- 
nation, at least Iam ready to acknowledge that 
I deserve it since—such as it is—I have brought 
it on--myself. “But I felt that injustice 
to you, the real results of my attempt at refusal 
should be disclosed, in order that you might 
learn what a sorry triumph I had to boast of. 
Estella, before I go, will you try to say something 
kindly and nay hm to me, that Imay remember 
it in the long, lonely , years to come? After to- 
night, remember, we shall meet as mere 
acquaintances, and the past must be buried in 
oblivion.” . 

As he ceased ing, Estella turned round 
and faced him fairly at last. Her beautiful 
eyes were gleaming with unshed tears, but a 
faint smile mae on her lips. 

She would have been either more or less than 
woman had she failed to experience the least 
exultation or delight on receiving an avowal of 
love from the man who, but a little while ago, 





had filled her with shame by refusing to avail 
himself of the love, deep, strong, anid lasting, 
that she had entertained for him. She enjoyed 
her victory, although it was mere bya 
feeling of pain and regret. Being a generous 
conqueror, however, she refrained from any 

n ene a grow ge nh : 

** Rupert,” she said gently, placing a slender 
hand upon his sleeve as she saileag **T ought 
not to have reproached you for trying to effect 
a better understanding between us, Iam glad 
now that you have done so, although it is too 
late for our lives to be altered by it. We 
have both behaved foolishly, and now we must 
bear the uences of our folly, as best we 
may. It will help me when I am weary to think 
that I really succeeded in winning your love, 
though, and that you were brave enough to con- 
fess your defeat. As for you, I will frank 
enough tosay that my love—not being trans- 
ferable at will—is still in your koeping, and 
wherever you go, Rupert, you will carry with 

ou the knowledge that Estella Raymond's 

eart is faithful and constant to its first 
and only passion. When I say this I do 
Herbert Carruthers no wrong; for, ere I 
consented to become his wife, I told him plainly 
that I had no love to offer him, only respect and 
liking, and he acepted me upon my own 
terms.” 

‘¢ He was not likely to do anything else,” re- 
plied Rupert, moodily. ‘‘ Estella, what was 
the motive that induced you to engage yourself 
to Carruthers ?” 

‘*In the first instance, I was feeling unhappy 
and remorseful,” she said, with a sob in her 
voice, and a look of intense weariness in her 
pale, lovely face. 

“Your reproachful words have caused me to 
regard ‘veal from a fresh point of view as a 
cruel heartless coquette. I don’t really think 
that I was ever guilty of deliberate, intentional 
cruelty in those bygone days, Rupert; but I 
was fond of admiration and ho and too 
thoughtless to care much about the pain of a 
refusal when I gave it, Your words set me 
thinking, and the pain I had endured myself, 
for the first time, probably helped to increase 
the feeling of remorse for the pain I had given. 
A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind, you 
know.” 

“Go on,” he said gently, as she paused for a 
moment, and tried hard to keep back the tears 
that would come in spite of all her efforts to 
cheek them. 

‘‘ While that remorse was still strong upon 
me,” she continued, ‘‘ we went abroad. Quite by 
accident, as some people would say, we fell in 
with the Carruthers. Forthe second time Her- 
bert Carruthers asked me to be his wife, and —I 
anxious to show that I had done something 
better with my own life, that I had not used it 
merely to destroy a far nebler one—consented.’ 

‘* But if you had known what you are to me,’ 
he cried, passionately, “in that case, would you 
still have accepted him?” 

“I could not have done so,” she replied, in a 
broken voice, ‘it. would have been impossible. 
Dear, if you could only have come a little 
earlier, I wonder how or why it is,” she con- 
tinued, “that the things we most desire fre- 
quently come to us when we are unable to hold 
out our hands to accept them.” 

‘Heaven only knows how I am to live 
through the long dreary years without you, my 
darling,” said Rupert Clitheroe, as he took her 
unresisting hand in both his own. “ Estella, 
death itself could hardly be more bitter than 
this final parting. Oh, my love, must it be? 
“Is there no power of appeal?” 

‘* Ask yourself,” she replied, gently. **and 
your own fine sense of honour will quickly say 
no, Weshall, at least, have the memory of this 
short, sweet hour to brighten our existence, 
and the long grey path of duty upon which we 
are both entering will come to an end in time 
like all things earthly. I am the stronger of 
the two just at present, able to cheer and en- 
courage you. Once more, Rupert, my love, good- 
bye, and Heaven bless you.’ 

She pressed her lips lightly to his forehead 
sending an electric thrill through his whol, 
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SS 7 . . 
being as she did 80 ; and then, crossing the little 
bridge with hasty footsteps, not daring to glauce 
back lest her courage should suddenly fail her, 
Estella Raymond vanished from sight in the 
fragrant darkness. i : 

One hour later, Rupert Clitheroe made his 
way back to the hotel. Lady Carruthers sat 
reading by the shaded lamp. N orah, at the 

iano was delighting Archie ‘ ampbell, by sing- 
ing song after song to him, in her sweet power- 
ful soprano, while bert was conspicuous only 
by his absence from the family circle. 

** Romeo has gone to see Juliet,” “ said Norah, 
mischievously, as Rupert Clitheroe entered the 
room. ‘*He cannot bear to be long away from 
her, you know. If I were Juliet I should vote 
him an intolerable nuisance fur coming 80 often.” 

‘And, as she uttered these careless words a 
feeling of deep commiseration for the woman 
he loved and the woman who loved him, 
slowly on Rupert  Clitheroe’s 
breast. . The world was, indeed, terribly out of 
joint for them both, when he was compelled to 
leave her, while another man, for whom, com- 
paratively speaking, she cared nothing, sped 
on with his now unwelcome wooing. 

Lord Carruthers’ wedding took place in the 
following November ; and Rupert, as his familiar 
friend, was com) to be present at the cere- 
mony. He acted as best man to the unconscious 
cause of all his trouble, and he stood by, ap- 
parently unmoved, while the solemn words were 
spoken that divided Estella from him, and 
erected a barrier between them that death alone 
could level. 

It was the old tale of masks and faces for 
them both. 

Estella’s pure pale loveliness had never shown 
to better advantage than when dressed in the 
conventional white silk and orange blossoms. 
She stood at the altar, and accepted Herbert 
Carruthers ‘‘for better for worse.” She was 
very calm, very self- , but only once at 
the moment of departure did she permit her 
eyes to meet those of Ru Clitheroe. 

The ression of pain and suffering con- 
tained in their liquid depths fairly startled him, 
and caused him for awhile to forget his own 
sorrow in thinking of hers. 

A torrent of good-byes, good wishes and 
laughter, a rustle of silken-scented garments, 
a shower of rice and old satin slippers, and the 
newly-married pair were off. 

As Rupert Clitheroe stood there, mechanically 
twisting a bruised flower between his fingers, 
until the carriage disa from view, 
he told himself that the sweetest, saddest 
chapter in his life's history had come to a close. 


ee 


CHAPTER VII. 


Rupert CLirHERoE'S existence could boast 
of little active 5 oomga or interest during the 
a even ~~ nemo that followed his 
riend’s marriage. Society had, to a great exten 
Jost its charm for him ; and Aw bronmes 
routine of military duty was not qualified to 
assist him in forgetting the past and the pain- 
ful memories it contain 

More than once he was compelled to accept 
Lord Carruthers’ pressing invitation, and spend 
a few days or weeks with the newly-married pair 
at Castle Carruthers. He dreaded these visits ; 
and he always felt extremely thankful when 
they were over, since they only served to re- 
vive the old pain, and to bring the happiness he 
had lost, and which had passed into the life of 

th i diately under his notice. 

But the invitations could not always be de- 
clined, and Rupert Clitheroe from time to time 
found himself under the same roof with Estella, 
Lady Carruthers, as one of the many guests 
that she loved to gather round her. She 
always gave him a frank, cordial welcome, but 
no allusion to the past was ever permitted to 
cross her lips when by chance they happened 
to be alone. 

A mutual understanding existed between 
them upon this subject, and neither attempted 
to infringe the rule of silence that both had 
accepted long ago on a moonlight night, with 








the tall dark pines and the mountains for their 
only witnesses. 

Herbert Carruthers was justly proud of his 
beautiful wife, and marriage seemed only to 
increase: the strong all-absorbing passion he 
had from the first entertained for her. If 
Estella could not give him any ardent love in 
return for all the devotion he lavished upon her, 
she was at least wonderfully gentle and sym: 
thetic, ready in all things to help Him, or to 
in with his plans, until he began to hope that 
he had really succeeded in winning her heart at 
last—since the one ‘unalterable love- in 
it that rendered such a thing impossible was un- 


to him. 
ho ralod. hie eorsheish quosaly roms a 
itality on a large with queenly grace, an 
: matured matronly air that @ quaint 
charm to her fresh young loveliness. 

The tenants the village. people were 
never tired of singing her praises, for Estella 
was radical enough to regard them all as 
human beings, only from herself by 
certain questions of education and fortune. She 
could'afford tofbe courteousito all men ; and when 
she went among her husband’s people on an 
errand of business or pleasure, a warm welcome 
always awaited her from the man who farmed 

gaff ies who 
dearly loved to relate their respective ailments, 
and to receive substantial sympathy in return. 

Rupert Clitheroe, looking on q ietly at her 
busy, useful life, recognizing the importance of 
the social position that she filled so well, could 
but admire the moral courage that had enabled 
her to face her sorrow bravely and make the 
best of existence, even when the great stimulus 
of love had been withdrawn. 

At the same time, a 
regret would sweep over him with the reflection 
that, but for his own blind mistaken -decision, 
this fair stately woman, who was atoning 80 
nobly for her faults in the past, might have been 
his wife. 

*¢ At any rate, I have been true to Carruthers ; 
and without my intercession on his behalf, he 
might not have gained his present happiness,” 
he told himself occasionally, although the 
fact of his self-sacrifice brought him little conso- 
lation. 

It is a different matter to rejoice when another 
person’s happiness has been established upon the 
crumbling ruins of your own. 

In less than a year from the time of her 
brother's marriage Norah Carrathers became 
Archie Campbell's wife. 

Briefs were beginning to fall in at last, and 
the young barrister determined to marry, more 
on the strength of what he hoped to obtain 
than on what he already Lady 
Carruthers gave a somewhat unwilling consent 
to the match, since Norah’s heart was entirely 
set upon it; and the young couple) commenced 
life in a bijou residence which, if it could 
boast of little in the shape of comfort or con- 
venienée, was yet situated in a very fashionable 


ver 

ae me as gave we aeee . cheque for 
ten thousan upon her wedding-day, as 
his contribution aa housekeeping ; while 
Rupert Clitheroe, for the second time in his 
life, was called upon to act as best man toa 
friend. 

**Come, Clitheroe, when are you going to 
take the leading part in a matrimonial drama 
of your own construction? ” Herbert Carruthers 
inquired jestingly at the récherche little break- 
fast that followed the marriage ceremony. 
“You have been ‘walking-gentleman’ long 
enough ; we shall all be most happy to support 
you in your new character.” 

“You are very kind,” he replied, with a 
smile. “I’m afraid, though, that the réle of 
bride, would be quite out of my line. I 
am a confirmed old bachelor.” 

When the war at the Cape first broke out, 
Rupert heard, with a aes of profound relief, 
that the regiment into which he had exchanged 
waste embark at once forthe scene of action. He 
was fast ing weary of a life that contained 
no definite aim or motive, and the prospect of 


+t wave of useless 





active service thus held out to him came like a 


brisk wind to freshen and invigorate his tied 
faculties. 
The voyage out was a speedy and prosperous 
one. After remaining in a state of inactivity 
for a week or two the regiment received orders 
to proceed to the front. There plenty of warm 
work awaited the men in their frequent com- 
nape -_: Se ~~ F dark-skinned warriors, 
whose 8 courage in many cases 
equalled thete own. : 
Captain Clitheroe distinguished himself on 
several occasions by the cool daring and the 
clever tactics i when fighting — 
terrible odds. He was always ready to a 
forlorn hope, or to stand in any breach, no 
matter how great the danger to life and limb, 
and his men gloried in him as veritable fire- 
eater. They could not tell what a slight value 
their — placed upon the life that he so 
uently 


or @ while omer ake every conflict 
unscathed, and his brot. officers laughingly 

him to be as invulnerable to injury 
as Achilles. But, during an un attack, 
when the British were taken somewhat at a 
disadvantage, he received several severe wounds 
from an assegai. 

Hemmed in by countless Zulus, he saw the 
dusky arm upraised to strike ; he felt the shock 
of the murderous weapon as it descended, and 
then the world became a blank to him as he fell 
heavily to the ground. 

When recovered consciousness he was in 
— kindly anxious faces—very different 
= those he had last looked at—bending over 


m. 
** Still in the land of the seg | you see, 
Captain Clitheroe,” said the doctor, c eerily, as 
Rupert opened his 7 and glanced wearily 
around him. ‘ Those black brutes had well nigh 
made an end of you before the men could get 
near enough to rescue you from their clutches, 
however. They've cut you about badly, but 
none of the wounds are likely to prove 
dangerous ; and when we've pulled you round 
again you'll be able to take your revenge on 
them,” ‘ 

‘*T almost wish they had done their work in 
better style, and not left it half finished!” he 
said, with a bitter smile, as he turned his face 
away from the light. 

Numbers of men whose wives and mothers and 
children are even now praying and longing for 
the safe return of their dear ones had fallen on 
the battle field, while he, the eo solitary 
man for whom life had no charms, st’ survived. 
—_ the ways of Heaven are past all finding 
out 


His recovery was a slow, tedious affair, and 
peace had been declared before he was dis- 
charged from the hospital as convalescent. 
Sympathetic letters had reached him both from 
his cousin, Mrs. Sinclair, and Herbert Carruthers 
soon after his injuries had been received. 

Carruthers’ letter was accompanied by 4 
volume of that had taken the ing 
world by storm, and established the reputation 
of their writer upon a solid foundation. 
of fire and force and tenderness, embodying in 
happily chosen words the vague unspoken 
thoughts and sympathies of the mind, they had 
been eagerly read and universally applauded. 

As ae Clitheroe perused them, he could 
here there trace the si of a woman's 
influence, and delicate, helpful su: stions, and 
he knew that, but for Estella, Herbert Car- 
ruthers might not have been able to write the 
work that would serve to keep his name alive 
in the years to come. 

In spite of his friend's a pe request 
that he would return to England on becoming 
convalescent, and take up his abode with the 
family party at Castle Carruthers, Rupert 
Clitheroe delayed his departure from time to 
time, and ap in no hurry to be invalided 
home. He shrank from another meeting with 
Estella, and there were no near ties in his case 
to make the return voyage a thing eagerly to be 
desired. 

panting occurred at 1 to render his 





return absolutely necessary, however. An old 
friend of his father, who had never before taken 
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any notice of him, or presented him with any- 
thing beyond a silver mug in the days of in- 
faney, died and left to the youre’ officer, whose 
valorous conduct had: reached his ears shortly 
before death, a email estate capable oF prodacing | 
a little over a thousand -a-year. 

There were papers tobe wiyned sud various 
legal formalities to be gone through before the 
estate really passed into his hands, and he took 
his Leap in the nee ~odehaataeie. 


steamer with a of newly-awalened plea- 
hat he cowl! hardly 


sure and interest in 
account for. 
/ Om his arrival in towmhe went at once to Di. i 
- wat thet witih tak re Pat 
receiv «prest every taken o 
re and satisfaction dp his return. 

Mrs. Sinclaie es revelted in ‘the'idea 
that a cousin whe had gained the Victoria Cross, 
and whose —— had been  throngh- 
outthe length:and breadth of the land, would 
be a splendid object to lionize aud . display to 
the admiring gaze of re while she: mraerd 
would shine with toh retdeotett lustae. 

She welcomed Rupert: warmly, but there was 
a strange, subdued expression on her face, and 
something of awe and mystery'im:her mauner, 
that le failed to understand. 

“1 must let Carruthers know that I am ait 
home again,’ be remarked after dimer, when 
Mrs. Sinclair had established him comfortab! 
upon the sofa, in spite of his =protests 
being treated. asan invalid'any longer. 

“Dear old fellow, as en er feel.a little 
stro £. must go downstohtle ‘Castle; «I 
shouldn't wonder, though, if he came upeon 
purpose to see me, ‘when enéeche knows: of my 
arrival.” 


** Rupert,” began Mrs. Sineldirselemaly,‘+ you 
must! prépate: yourself to -héar'some very bad 
news ‘respecting Lord Carrathets. I cannot 
keép: you"in ignorance any longer, althoughthe 

shock, whem: you haoerall; eannot fail:to: be a 
severe one; since you were always such» staunch 
s.” 7 , 


“Bad news)!” he repeated, quickly. ‘‘Good 
heavens! What do you mean? What: has 
happened? Telit meat onee, Eunice; E hate to be 
kept!in-suspense.” 

“Tord Carruthers died suddenly om the day 
before yesterday of heart disease,’ continued 
Mrs, Siinclait..  “ It took them all by surprise ; 
they did not even iknow that his:heart)/was 
affected. i1t is very-sadj, but I hope you will 
not let i+ make you il; again, deax Rupert. 
Oh, I with I had not told you,’ 

For, covering his face with his hands, Rupert 
Clitheroe lay back among the cushions amd 
sobbed like a child, Herbert-;Caxruthers ‘had 
been his only friend; he! had been loyal tmhim, 
in- spite of ogreat temptation; and now death 
had severed their friendship without permitting 
= — to take plaee: between them before- 

an 

Mrs. Sinelair osaptesoltly: from the room, and 


wisely left him. alone for awhile, ;Thenews of | |x‘. « 


Lord Carruthers’ death. had given hinwa terrible 
shock, and at firstine thought, ismve af regret 
for the dead, filled his; mind 


Then, like a flash of tightuing, the fact of 


Estelia’s freedom burst ‘upon him, and over- 
whelmed him with a sensation of uiiagled hope 
and dread 

He shrank from this knowledge: and the in- 
stinective joy it, produced as ‘from something 
wrong and unnatural; but, strive as he would, 
he could not bawish it entirely, 

He was not sufficiently well to attend, the 
funeral, but a letter, breathing heart-felt sym- 
pathy for.her great’ bereavement, reached the 
Dowager Lady; Carruthers. from the friend of 
her lost son. To Estella Rupert.felt that; wader 
the circumstanees, he. had ne right.to address 
any formal consolation. _, 

Castle Carruthers went to a-distant relation, 
since Herbert had died. childless. Estella and 
her mother-in-law went, to,live at the dewer 
house, and their income became comparatively 
asmall one. Rupert Clitheroe paid a viait to 


them there on ‘hig, recovery.. The loss of her son 
had greatly undermined the health: aad. spirits 


| he said to his. sweetheart : «I ‘would beglad 


She clung to Estella for help and comfort as 
if she had been her own daughter, and Estella's 
‘devotion to the feeble, quernlous woman was 


pleasant to behold. 

Estelfa’s manner towards her old lover was 
ae a and kindly, a on here eS a depth o ef 

e 

& sttug $0 the oe Nip So Awad Phare 
“nutil.she gave him'‘permission to do so. 

At the end of two old ata ten 
died, ‘and E: ; she 


* undé er fitlon and; 
satk*® had ho ele Hela three Sich whom she 
cared” to‘ tite up her abode, pyr gh nb 


ge on living at e. pre ton eer ious be icra 


the subject ia elte ortrea she Shad formset 
ple for the future shé réeceived''& aie re artes 4 a 
ae “who now’ rejoiced * at ‘the’ titte of 
Msjor Clitherde; “’ 


e ‘coldhess® re little are ine? and, |’ 
mortified ‘Him noé‘a li it was ‘a dash of: |’ 


‘cold water Ne erat ra ont Ris Fed. lot earnestiress. | 


‘* FRave®'y an s ite OMe, the 
future ?*” He “inguin bo cine bot, 
commonplace remarks pibeed "Be Armd 
them.” “You canriot Sada There. ‘arty longer, |b 


EStella,” 


' “OW, Fshall tifa very well,” she replied, 
nage véry well, rep 


sty, but’ with a quiver éf pain in’ her |" 


ae Sao — quick to detest?“ Your-own 
of pararount importance jast now,, 
Sow reer trl at tobe married.’” 

*Marriel'l * kre * 
tonishment, '** pray w 
valuable information ? vm 

“Old Laity Damper,” "said Estella, with down- 
cast eyes. 

“*Lady Damper is ‘an old scandal-monger,” 
the replied, with a mirthful ritg in bis deep 
voice. ‘*Her report is without aity foundation. 


pplied you with such 


thoughts of getting married.” 

TF, Whes it is all settled you must allow ttie 
to‘congratulate you,” Estella reniarked, coldly. 

**How can it be settled until T know whether 
‘the woman I love will consent to marry me?” 
he said, earnestly. “Estella, it is'for you to say 
whether: Iam to remain a bachelor all’ my ‘life 
or no.’ 

“You are & very Jesuit’ for craftinéss,” she 
replied, with a blush and a tremitlous laugh ; 
“but Iam not going to risk | a second refusal, 
sir, by meeting you’ half way.” 

“Ta that case I shall infer that silence gives 
consent,” he said, as he drew her gently to- 
owands him and kissed her fiir fave again and 
again in his great joy. ‘ 

“Oh, Estella, my love, you have made me 
“wn 4 happy ! Our paths ih life, solong separate, 

have at last merged into one; and together we 
will tread that path, without: any shadow of 
Presa ae pr to lead us weeny; ‘atto me 


[re 20] 








EACETLE. 


Tr takes a shsrp man'to de muvt with w dali 
marketi 

Tux greengrocer is one whg.trusts the new 
family in the next block. 
A NEWSEARER, eg Bi fall of a. 
into . the Fieat, art “It is a we be 
escaped with. his life.” ice, ays :— 
“ Wouldn’é it haye beena cpenne wonder 
if he had egcaped without it? ’” 

Wuen the editor propased and scoepted. 


enone would give mea 


fed in stone of as. | the 


1 ie 


Parent medicines are now made that will 
eure everything but hams. 

A us~ancnony case of suicide: A nanghty 
little boy having been threatened with a 
whipping. hung his head. 

He was making a call and they were 
Se “The Pilgrim's Progrese,” 

she remarked, * always sesuted to mvepatutel, 

Of course you are familiar with Bunyan 
He said he had one on caets Book, ak they 
bothered him a good deal, i 

A California man choked himself to death 


was was dint beled By. by inch eee woe 


ay | Amacenondings nea » 


—_ is asserted thatno: ree raae a 
sanstruck; Old: Sol: bas: ” nelt- 
wespeis left. 
Tr was at ee Eger ey 
“One of the +o ge 74 a in hand, 
“paid: T dit tothe heal health 
May heseo mi the Bk like hits. ~~ on 
Ba ea god, but ogy 2 looks atmos 


A deacon wi notin * fe prayer: -mieeti 
achurch mneeng I be ately 
and unconsciously ane ere is 10 a. 
PD, to the female Witiein remaining.” 
‘‘ What is: this men charged with? ” asked 
judge. “Well, if. yon! honour ; will but 
look at him,” said the matter-ofifact police 
officer, « you will, find hita weld cheng _ 
whisky. - 
Said Edith t6° her dolt <2 'Phere, on t 
answer me back. “You mustn’t’ be saucy, no 
matter how hatefal I am; you must ‘renrem- 


“ber T am your mother {'” 
At'the same time, I do“ really entertain somie ‘ 


“Ma,” called the. facetious , small bo 
“ Well, dear?” “I'm only: one, ain’t I 
“Yes, love.” “‘ Then if LT eat, this. pa eee 
Dll be two,.won’t1?” ‘* How is. dear ?’’ 
‘‘ Why,,it’ll double me up.’’ 

She:had been praising her sweetheart, and 
capped the climax with, “‘ And then how ‘soft 
his ‘hair is)” “« Yea!” said her ili-natured 
brother, ‘‘and what a soft place it grows in !’’ 


“Oodken Lawcres.—" Welt, madam, how’s you 


husband to-day. ”’ Why, doctor, he’s no better. 


Did you get’ the leeches?” Yos, but he only 
took threa of them raw—I hai to fry the rest,’, 


Paavisva FoR Movnsce Phage adh a big 
thunder shower, little Willie, who slepé, up- 
stairs alone, got scared and called his mother, 
who came up and-asked him what he was 
frightened about. Will ,admitted that the 
thunder was 4 little too muoh for a youngster 


‘ suid his mothex, "you should pray for ogurage.”” 


Well, adi right.” said. Willie,,an idea ;soming 


into-his. head, ” you stay-up.here and 
peay;, wh while Igo downstairsand sleep with Be 
She. didn’t stay. vi widit 


A HEDPMEET INDEED. 
My girl! Lshali never forget her. Mone of 
| your millinery contrivances who adorn. the 
} omtside of:cup andplate, while within all is 


- artificial mnpetang! and steel springs and des- 


troyers of vacnum. No,.sit, she was-a séam- 
less self-raker and binder, and I lowed her. on 
the instalment plan ; that, is, I was there éri- 
weekly. I never kissed:her by day, because of 
a wart on her nose, nor at might,;because, of 


_bashfulness. We sat one/Sunday night alone 


im: the kitchen. The idea of irtitating her 
Lee ee py es 
under my chair. Saddenly she 


** then, observi ape both feet 
lush, he added, Saat sooty cae |. wemarked, ‘‘ Dearest, do you know there is an 


tion, bat as a guarantee of good faith.” 
could not resist that.. it 

‘ mavs been manied now,” boasteda-peasy 
old fellow, “more than thirty years, and have 


never given my wife # cross word.” +‘ That's |.: 
”~- said a little |) hyar.”’ 


because you never dared, uncle,’ 
nephew who lived with them... f  pini wrod | 





of the Dowager, 


© bold sayin’ that there's never any, kissin’ ina 
, 200m where there’a cobwebs ?”’. 


“Naw!” I gasped, as the cold sweat oozed 


out of my brow. 
“Well, there is; but there is no cobwebs 


T made one blind. plunge, and—aiter: mate: 





auntie weuld have made: you jump.” 


no cobwebs in ours. 





se See 


Presa pra M0 es aoe a ee wBOoOodwoada6 mf wwe 08 bho OS bk bt Gn be ee et st re See 


Sse es Hee 


SoroPp won 
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SOCIETY. 


THE first arrangements with regard to the 
marriage of the Princéss ‘Victoria of Hesse 
have been altered. i ia. is now stated that her 
lace in Darmstadt, and 


Th rer and 8 of Russia in- 
tend Boge 2 the eer ar Gatchina. The 
Imperial residence at St, Petersburg will in 
fatore .be in.the,Anitschkof,Palace. The 
‘Winter Palace 


Patil * Czarewitch comes of agp, . ‘when i 
will be placed at his disposal, 


A ,aziaz inaid of the restoration fund of 
Hawkesbury ns was held in the.orangery 


A pape a the residence of. the 
The Duchess, who was to 

phen, stall, was unfortunately 7 eget at, 

Homburg, w af she was attending the 

bed of her daughter, the Marchioness of Water. 

ford, ow y convalescent... Her grace, 


howorer, or abe some fe tady Biniky ex- 


by herself.. 
aan. E Tike Daas sister) sow Se over 
a tea stall, while the Duke’s haif- 


sister, aay Geo Georgina Ccdrington, had the 

flower'and fruit stall under her charge. As 
may be imagined, success crowned the efforts 
of the benevolent instigators.of the féte, 


A wepprne took place soonest at the earl 
hour of 7.30 a.m., at St. Stephen’ - romney, 
between the eldest daughter of Sotonel and 
Mrs. Bell’ and Lieutenant Dacre L acy, R.N 
The bride was. attired in a dress of rich i ivory 
satin trimmed with silk embroidery; and 
over the ara hb pr mat ae. ee 
was a Brisscls net veil caught u: 
on the shoulder with cooks Liens The ae 
bridesmaids wore cancel of pale pinstan ware 
veiling trimmed with cream ne; white Prin- 
cess bonnets trimmed with dark blue wie 
and aigrettes to match Me dresses. 


Anotuzr. fashionable | 
tween Miss Orit and © 
wore a loy dress o fae ti 
trimmed : raed Spanish weg Sa a. ichly 
being bordered with marabout feathers ; her 


lace an was fastened with four tiandsome 
diamond stars,’ 


alae Sogber ba pasta Dine 
prep ce 

Lorne and the Princess Louise. The Duchess 
of Teck was personally so well ‘known in the 
Court suburb that her successor will haye hard 
work to rival her |in-popularity. The. marquis 
will find bis London residence ly near 
his father’s lodge on Camden-hilf, It is to be 
hoped that under the new régime the garden in 
front. of the Palace, that.is, on the sonth front, 
will be a6 well stocked an@ cared for. The 
taste of the Princess who has left was well 
known, and every season she made a change, 
and every change was an improvement. 


Rep heels to Indies’ boots are coming in 
again. "When heels are at their highest fashion 
takes to colouring them, lest perchance their 
stilted perfections should pass unnoticed. 
When pink stockings were in vogue Charles 
Lamb, then in his salad days, described 
modesty taking her flight from earth, and being 
last: viable to mortals by the “track of her 
glowing instep.” But now he might say. that 
modesty has taken to her heels, and rng? the 
latter blush as they vanish. 


F SwatLows me 1 gt cabin — 
arisians just now for ornamen tr in 

costumés and toilettes for watering- Pinaon, | tents 
They are embroidered or painted on dresses 
and are imitated for dainty articles 
af jewellery, while the real birds stufied may 
be seen in groups of three nestling in the gauze 
trimmings of large straw hats; 


will not again,:.according to 
present arrangements, be used as @ residence | 


—_ that te 
chley f°) 
the 2ist Hussars, on me bawdy Bh The bride acqu 


_ STATISTICS. 


Tue total population of the United States 
and Territories in 1880 was 50,155,783. 'Phis 
number includes 105,465 Chinese, 148 Japanese, 
and 66,407 Indians, | : 

Tux PorvnaTIon OF Ror By the recent 
census. the total - ion off Hgypt 
6,798,200, very equally divided as far as sex, 

tation and the: women 


‘of: 
en. :—Cairo, 368,108; 
208,775 ; Port Said, 
16,560; vor 10,913; Tantah, 33, 725, 
oe = rete ig ; Ronetin 3 ~— ;Mansourah, 
accuracy is not reed by t the authorities, 
it ia. believed that. this. census is.a nearer ap- 


been the case. : 





Ir is easy to. love our. fellow-men. Do good 
to them, and you will be sure tolove them. 
One of life’s hardest Jessons from the cradle 


ships, but cannot patiently wait their return, 
A very considerable share of the disease and 
deaths of our race‘are the natural effects of 
sin or wrong-doing. - 
Tur man who lives in vain lives worse 
than in vain. He who Tings to mo purpose 


'| lives to a bad purpose. 


Tx bosom of a bad. man “ a..desert, and 
the passions and viées are ‘its tigers, and 
hyenas, and serpents. 

Tae mind is like a trunk; ‘if well packed, 
it will hold almost everything ; if ill packed, 
next to nothing. & 

Mopzsty is the sunabmiadiiat; sobriety, and 
is to chastity, totemperance, and tohumility, 
as the fringes are to a garment. 

Tue human mindis likethe ground, which 
ives a quality according to the pains 
bestowed on its cultivation. 

- ‘Wury the sun of virtte is set, the blush of 
shame is the twilight, When that dies, all 
is darkness. 





HOUSEHOLD SRBASTRES, 





Linnie Ties Pode & pint’ of cold water 
over three-quarters of @ box.of gelatine ; cut 
into it the thin peek of three lemons, 
and let it i one-hour. Then pour over 
it a quart of boiling water; add the juice 
of seven or éight large lemons gn@ about 
three aga Of Jost sugar (it ia better to 
add sugar to taste). 
sugar is dissolved, then strai 


ArrLe Preseeve.—Peel and; core two dozen 


pounds of sugar, and one-quarter 
pound of ground ginger, distributed in layers. 
them pony os two. whole. days, dusing 
half that time let. one-quarter of a pound 
bruised ginger infuse in a pint‘of boiling Moy 
strain and boil:the liquor with the 
about an hour, skim and take off ary e sa 
quite clear.. 


eggs hard, 
the beets are done; takeoff the skin by ‘tayhiis 
them for a few minntes in cold water and 
Bice tt inp er them a quarter 





to the grave ig waiting, We send out our. 


Stir well until the 
nand mould. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two white Cashmere goats have just been 
sent from the Royal herd in Windsor Great 
Park to the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. That 
regiment is always accompanied by a goat as 
& pet. 

A curious wooden boiler has been made by 
an inventive genius of New Jerrey, who has 
built a steamer to contain it. The boiler is 
made Of a new ale cask, and is said to be 
capable of standing a pressure of 200 pounds. 
to thesquare inch, havitg been already satis- 
factorily tested at forty pound pressure. te “ 
fitted with flues, but the fire, instead of be’ 
under, is above, the draught being supplied i 
a tube from beneath, 

Tue hull of a smu vessel, several 


geling, : 
proach to correctness than has previously ever | centuries old, has been found fixed in the mud 


ace ibe @ mouth of, of rg river Stour, near Sand- 

of the lugger is about forty 
tao and she is supposed to have been sunk 
by @ shot from some Government vessel, as % 
14 lb, ball lies embedded in the timbersof her 
hull. Other contents were several stone jars 
of antique shape, end packages of decayed 
and mouliy tobacco. One jar was so securely 
Sealed PR that it still contains some strong- 
smelling liquor. 

Manors and Rhinoceros bones have been 
discovered in ® eave at the back of the 
Flynnon Benno, Flintshire, by Dr. Hicks. 
The cave is a water-worn hollow in the lime- 
stone rock. On being closely: it a floor 
of stalagmite was disclosed covered by a few 
inches of soil. Beneath this several pieces of 

were found, F investigation 
showed another floor some distance below the 
fixat, and resting upon gravel which had 
drifted and covered the original bottom. The 
cave is said to be similar ta the celebrated 
Cefn bone caves, 
_ SELrisunessis the one great foe to a happy 
home. If one could overthrow this, all else 
would fall into order and harmony. hen 
men leaveoff seeking for enjoyment and com- 
plaining because people and circumstances do 
not afford it; and ‘aim rather at bestowing 
it upon those for whom they are. bound in the 
holiest of ties, they will have cut atthe root of 
their domestic troubles, With this spirit, 
outward nn eee will be bravely borne, 
outward joys will b blessed. 
Tax. Opricn oF Finis Exxcrgionzr,—Up- 


‘| wards of 1,200 applications have been received 


for , the, post of executioner vacated by the 
death of Marwood. They have been forwarded 
from the Home Office and elsewhere to the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, who are 
now engaged in considering and sifting them 
so as to have a fitting man a& hand to carry 
out the sentence of the law in case ‘of need. 
The Sheriffs wish. it to-be.particularly known 
that to reply to: so large & aun atiatet vines 
tions is impracticable, but that testi- 
monials will, in all cases in rwnichioael such have 
been. gent, be returned in due course, 

A sew ferm of hansom is seen in the Lon- 








of winch “at the bottom, 
and then with a listle salt, 
Pour | cm cold she bal to cover them. 
The eggs imbibethé colour of the beets, and 
look seathinar on the fable. ~ 


don streets, and surely not before it iv needed, 
The old “ growlers’’ are falling into disuse. 
and no fresh ones ‘are being built, and what 
are ladies todo who have only the hansout to 
fall back upon?. For them the difficulties. of 
eo in. gracefnlly haye been. increased by 
adoption of crinolines, and it seems 
as if amet was. to get larger, and not 
smaller. The milliners won’t give in, and so 
the cab-builders have to come round. The 
result has been, anew hansom, The wheels 
are smaller, the doors are at ‘the,side, the 
seats are more re able, the accommodation 
is ampler. Three “fares’’ canbe accom- 
modated simultaneously without one of them 
acting as an earm-chair for thé other. There 
was @ small. issue of this new edition of the 
London cab put forth at the beginning of last 
week. It was tentative, but has 0 
sticeessful that we shall see the new fiaere in 
fall ‘fashion by the end of next month. The 
reform comes not before it was needed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D.—Not unless they can prove you are of suffi- 
cleat Tiatty to do so. 
T H. B.—They might stop the doctor’s carriage, but 
not, we should | think, the mail cart. 


B. Ww. J.—The 28th of February, 1863, fell on a Satur- 
day. 


N. Hi. Guils reper. . Of course the lady would not 
marry again till her period of mourning had expired. 

P. D. F.—Havannah is the capital of Cuba, famous 
for its cigars. 

R. 8, T.—A nice-looking young lady of whom, so far 
as looks are concerned, any man might be proud. 

M. N.—There were terrible floods at Toulouse, in 
France, in 1875. 

8. D.—Shakespeare is the author of the line, 

** Conscience does make cowards of us all.” 


Awnxious.—The can only be transferred by 
deed, for the of which the purchaser has to 
pay. i 


D. W.—An insect exhibition was held in Paris in the 
Tuileries Gardens in Se; ay 1874, but whether it 
was successful we do not 


D. M. J.—1. A young a should not encourage 
attentions if the teman 4 is at all distasteful to her. 
2, Mary means “‘ bitter,” Gracé ‘* favour,” 


W. J. F.—The 4th of August is now fixed by Act of 
Parliament as the date of the commencement of the 
oyster season. 

Bitty Burtrons.—Fifty thousand get sterling in 
gold would weigh just about eight hundred pounds 
avoirdupois. 


Mrxw1e.—You should always defend the absent person 
who ip bets ESR as far as truth and justice will 


peoger is not proper for a young lady to calla 
mtleman with whom she is but slightly acquainted 
y his first name. 


Tom F.—A letter of recommendation should be written 
in a plain hand, in as few words as can be used to ex- 
press the idea distinctly. 


E. R.—1. Yellow and black or red and black would be 
becoming colours for the style of beauty you picture. 
2. It is difficult to form an opinion from a written des- 
cription. 

&. B.—The question may now be fair! 7 oe by rate- 
So whee A are to pay their water rate on 

o grees oe teable value. The House of Lords 
has dect ded that "the latter is the proper basis of cal- 
culation, . 


Harry R.—If there is no premium an apprentice’s 

indentures require a half-crown stamp. If there bea 
remium then for every £5 or fractional part thereof 
ve 


A. P. T.—The present style of envelope came into 
general use soon after the establishment of the penny 
post in 1840, though they had been known before, and 
are mentioned by Swift in 1726. 


J. G.—A black dye for cloth may be made as follows: 
Impregnate the material well with a mordant of acetate 
vob ig and then boil in a decoction of madder and log- 


Bex.—So few parents would wish to give their 
children unhappy names that we do not nk any 
philosopher could or would claim much credit for 


advising them to do the reverse, 


E, F.—When a lady meets a gentleman whom she has 
py Sy a Sow Manes, ot wits whom she has had but 
ort acquaintance, she should merely bow to him’; 
but not at all unless she has been fo: introduced.” 


Curious Frep.—The Alaska has made the quickest 
passages between New York and Queenstown, having 
made the’eastward trip in 6 days, 18 hours, 37 minutes, 
and the westward in 6 days, 21 hours, 40 minutes. 


B. P. 8.—We do not r ber any inst of a 
wife sign her affection for her husband in the 
way you déscribe, and it is hard to conceive of the 
state of feelings which could induce such an act. 


W. J. T.—A marriage entered into under the name by 
which you have been’known is perfectly binding, 
whether that name was given to you by any legal 
ceremony or not, The only important point is to 
identify the persons. 


C. P.—As your wife and the girl both seem to prefer 
that you should not accompany the latter to school, it 
‘would be best for you to respect their wishes in the 
matter. A good woman’s instincts in such affairs should 
not be disregarded. 


Jess1e.—There is no royal road to excellence in music. 
The first six months at the piano must be more or less 
drudgery, and it is of the highest importance that the 
hand should be tly formed, for the due execution 
of the various difficulties. Unless properly taught at 
first a young lady is likely to have to unlearn a good 
deal afterwards. 





Wiup Witt.—There is a great deal of use in the rules 
of etiquette. They often protect innocent, inexperienced 
girls from the acquaintance of objectionable men ; they 





sometimes protect quiet and honest people st the 
intrusion of undesirable ‘acquaintances, and perform 
many other uses. In the case you mention you sbould 
find to introduce you to the young jes, and 
then you could tell by their manner whether they cared 
for your acquaintance or not, 

C. B. §.—The lines you refer to are by Willliam Con- 
greve, and read as follows : 

« Heaven has no rage like lové to hatred turned, 

Nor hell a fury like a Woman scorned.” 

— ol in the play of The Mourning Bride, act IIL, 





§. L.—In saluting a married lady accompanied by 
her uaband, oF an unease ad company ee 
her escort also scknowled gen the cote by lft 
hat, even though he may be a stranger to 


gentleman. : 

A. L. Z.—The orthodox number of at bridesmaids ata 
wedding was for a long time six, but four have 
been considered sufficient in many fashiona) 


There is no reason why it should be unlucky to 
Christmas-day ; Ronee ote peda 


<3 B. D. —Tour handwriting is amply (geod asbaghveb 
copying work, but in order to be successful in doing 
such work you must learn to write rapi be | , regularly, 
and accurately. You should endeavour to learn short- 
hand. An intell it young Seeman, who is a fair 
shorthand writer, caa often command a good salary. 


e a 


WELCOME BACK TO SCHOOL. 


Welcome pre little ones, 
Home to the olty 

Though, for your health’s sweet sake, 
More is the. 

Ob ! how you oved the hills, 

Valleys, and meadows— 

Crickets andladybirds— 

Sunbeams and shadows | 


There is a  ienaing look 
Yetin your . 
Scarce can your feet gl time 
With the schoo! 


Where Nature Tor cbt 
roa gs tasks for childhood. 


Now, my dear lad and lass, 
Vollgra aed dead 98 wend 
leys,an 2 . 
Orchards ea iy ne . 


While the birds southward fly, 
Take up each duty, em 
Ere summer aye 
Garlands of beauty. ; 
& | « KM 


Eric.—We,advise you to defer, your offer of marriage 
to the young girl Fisk to for Lend ind at least. If 
she is sin ly attached to you she have no thought 
of any one else, especially if you keep up your canal 
tions to her. In the meantime there will be op 
tunities of judging whether you are really sui 
wn other. 


R. D. W.—We cannot understénd why you should 
object so strongly to the hair growing far down on your 
forehead. A great many young gentlemen who think a 
great deal to much about their personal pocgemes enpeereaee, 

actually ‘‘ bang” their hair to produce that effect. oa 
. Saeaaal by which you could remove a mass of 
permanently from the face, 


pee my need not ask a itleman to go 
into the house the fires time he enserte her home home from a 
place of amusement. Etiquette does not poet ins 
she should invite hii £0 coll aulois dhe Gastron him 

do I She = ple! ue for = stentio, 
and he may ask permission u er to 

after her health, and the lady is privileged to graut or 
refuse his request. 


CaRILitoyn.—l. It is decidedly wron; 8 
afflicted with consumption to get A... F~ for it is well 
known that consumption can & transmitted from one 


generation to another. 2. The lady friend you refer to 
is doubtless a sincere mourner. and means what she 
for her to take the step in question. There ia nothing 

er e the 8 is no 
compulsory in the matter. 


Marne M.—It gay." Before he the afm ey ot who wooed 


his bride so 
of England, and while he was sim: the Duke of 
Normandy, he fell in bese with Matt ide, @ beautiful 


and h nigh: -born em young lady. \ 


thesis, hee be es and my meting her — 


jog oad, . et parted 
his wife. 








Bs, a ieee 
cL. VY. bolic of the months are as 


follows fac 90 othe jecinth or by repens 
of mi ~ £7] oer 4 nacre 5: 


peg May, ‘success in anos and i _ une, ae 
agate (long life and Thealthy Jelgt July, the carnelian (cure of 





evil resulti sg from a t, the onyx or 
sardonyx om) ugal m,n thechrysolite 
Coreser vation im y); tober, the acquamarine 
opal or beryl knee tee the ae Same ¢ (fidelity and 
ee ; turquoise or ruby by (oelint 
Some een give the agate to , the 
carnelian to August, and the onyx 


G. B. i —Perhaps if you should have a frank, affec- 
tionate, firm talk your son, telling him, in sub- 
stance, just what you have told us, and appeal ” his 
manliness, that the S aah would be wien 
conduct wr be be oceasioned by 
lessness, which such a talk as we have ed om. 
correct. 


Bessre.- We never have heard “of a yt made of 
Sek eel cnaertsteesl wamnahs 0s enue t, ony get 
sealnit De quite yossible to cut out the w 
saa would be quite tonsils to cut out the, wheel 
very likely it has beon Sete ie Saoet of great 
misdirected ingenuity. 2 

ei Mody rans te 


Be 


ladies do not see such things 

Anniz.—All law, Jewish, Roman ‘and modern, has 
considered half-brothers or sisters to be more ly 
related than first cousins. Kindred or rela ip is 
the connection of persons descended & common 
ancestor, and — a is reckoned by heakeuss to 
that) common Half-brdthers are only ‘one 
degree, while first y~ * are two degrees, fvom @ com- 
mon ancestor. 


fe heya the the, young: lady! ow are not engaged 


she eae a bores. 

about going e's lng be dutertaiinent. with ‘you nye 
you have no Fat to complain, ly as she can 
ceo she is ig Y her!own fend 7 
t 


would seme hea’ Pipes make it warmer, 
and so increase the loss by r: tion. Your strips 
would do further creasing on or 


'y 
resistance of the pipe, and so wasting still more heat. 
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